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IT PRXFACE. 

for Catholicism that it is the religion of democratic sodetj, 
whilst he chiracterizes the Reformed Faith as ** FMlosopkie 
truth, clothed with Chriitia/n form, attacking religious truth^* — 
having achieved for society a change from the military to 
the civil and indastrial genius, and ** able to point, amid the 
ruins it has wrought, simply to eome field it has planted, and 
some manufactures it has established^ Nor are these writers 
alone in their forecast of the future, or their estimate of the 
relations of Protestantism to democracy and faith. Senti- 
ments like the above are rife in the literature of the day. 
They are the cant of a school ; a school not of the Catholic 
communion alone. Proteatant writers of profound and 
tasteful culture, of devout and earnest tone, and of a seduc- 
tive plausibility and grace, join in their utterance. 

Protestantism, they tell you, is a religion 6/ negations ; 
its philosophy that of doubt, denial, irreverence and insur- 
Section ; its triumphs logical, economic, administrative, 
industrial, fiscal ; its genius cold, hard, practical, material- 
istic ; nnherdc, unideal, undevout— the very antipodes of. 
exalted religious passion or faith. These are to find shelter 
alone under the shadow of an ecclesiastical absolutism. 
Thus the democratic ages are to be the millennium of spiri- 
tual despotism ; both because such despotism will, by 
natural affinity attract those ages, and because it alone will 
be able to keep alive religious sentiment and belief during 
their progress. Thus, in many quarters Protestantism 
seems afraid of its own life-principles, and verging towards 
the suicide of renouncing them. But before joining in this 
deadly work, we are compelled to pause and inquire. Is 
the above solution of the religious problem of society the 
true one 7 Is despotism the only keeper of faith 7 An era 
€f entire liberty, of necessity, an era of unbelief 7 What 
facts authorize an augury so gloomy 7 The advocates of 



aentiiiiefits aboTQ aOnded to» dmim ihmt bistoiy makes fiur 
them, and point in proof to the infidel cjda fi^owing tko 
Ijotheran refi»rnL The era of irreligtons edipse and the eat- 
astrt^he of the worid which dosed it^thejarra^ as crimes 
of liberty — of Protestantism. It was this, thej argue, which 
poisoned modem driliiation. It was this which, bj the 
reTdation in philosophy, and the insurrection of mind > 
against authority, which it inangtourated ; and by the 
dethronement of the religioos idea and the enthronement of 
that of wealth orer European drilintion, wrought the ruin 
of the world*s iaith« This was to sodety the fountain of 
doubt and irreTerence, and of materialism, sensualism, and 
Mammonism, that corrupted the world and prepared its 
OTerthrow. 

But it has seemed to the writer <^ this work, that their 
Terr witness c^mfutes them ; that it requires no xery acute 
or profound analysis to trace the infidelity of the eighteoith 
century to a widely different source. To ascribe the skep- 
tidsm of the eighteonth century to the rdigious rcTolution 
of the sixteenth, is to ascribe a stream to the cascade down 
whidi its waters may haTC preriously flowed. It were as 
philosophical to attribute to the OTerflow of a dammed-up 
flood gushing down one side its reserroir, its resurgent OTer- 
flow on another. Such a cascade, was the Lutheran 
i^rm, in the progress of modem nund : such a flow and 
resurgent orerflow from the dammed-up flood of European 
thought, w«« the religious and philosophical reTdutiona 
of the sixteenth and dghteenth centuries — independent 
consequences of a common force. 

Another cause, patent and portentous, stands out in 
iBtnean prominence in t^at landscape of ruin — a cause, the 
direct antithesis of liberty. To trace this cause, to show 
its wide^spread mischierousness, imparting a malign eflidMief 
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to canses merely secondary or occasional, and to exhibit its 
essential and implacable hostility to genuine faith, is th e 
aim of these pages ; an aim pursue^ through the relations 
historical and philosophical, of the phenomenon we are con- 
sidering. 

In pursuance of this aim, I have first attempted to exhibit 
the fact we are to explain — ^the nature and extent of that 
strange defection of faith that marked the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We, then, consider its causes ; and first those which 
are secondary and occasional ; such as e. g., the low and 
relaxed moral tone of the world's mind at the time the 
epidemic of unbelief set in — the century and a half of reli- 
gious agonism and arms which preceded the revolution in 
philosophy inaugurated by Bacon and Des Cartes in physics 
and metaphysics, and by Luther in the realm of religion-^ 
and the rise of the idea of wealth to the ascendency in 
cabinets of governments, and in general society. Our view 
is then directed to the " Fo7u et origo malorum/^ the great 
OATJSB OF CAUSES of the cvll wc investigate ; viz : despotism, 
despotism both secular and spuritual, but with especial and 
portentous pre()'minence of the latter. Our investigation 
then, brings us to the geographic focus and centre of the 
plague : — ^France. Its position in European civilization — 
its civil and ecclesiastical constitution and history — ^its 
court, monarchy, church, literature — ^these are seen through 
the malign influence of spiritual despotism, directed to the 
subversion of belief ; and finally resulting in the organiza- 
tion of a conspiracy and crusade against the faith of the 
world. 

Having traced the evil cause above noted, t . e., despotism* 
to its consequences in France, we next inquire into its 
effects in other countries of Europe, — those especially 
daimed by spiritual despotism as monuments of her power 
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to gaud Bali0B8 €raB tnfiddity — vii.: Italy and Spun. A 
Inf Twvof the maimer in wliidi she has eoBserred Ciitk 
m tite two peBmsolas doses our smrvef . 

Sadi is in genenl the plaa and aim of this wYMiL If I 
Aall haTO bea to any degree thereby instziraicotal of 
adding in a^ mind to the dements of hc^i^nbiess and con- 
lage in the ^ntioa of the great proUem indicated, or of 
grnng oonfidenee to the oonfesaon of the great princ^les 
of Pxotatant liberty, or shall haie eontEibnted an^t to 
Tindicate liar the hnman sool prerogatiTes daimed by its 
^■wrkltaajpi instancts, wananted by iht great charter of its 
fuA, I GhiH fed that tha hnmble cibrt is not altog^h« 
vitbont serrkie t5 the Great King of truth to idiom it is 
my voh to dedicate it. 
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CHAPTEE I. 
IHE SKEPTICISM OF THE EIGHTEESTH CESTDET. 

TT p CBAMACTEM, Ayp XXXESTL 

The Sksptkil £km in Jlodcm KBba7---An Eclipn— The iknenal of 
f>n"^^^"g Fhiloeofihie Schools — SkqyticiBm, tiie £^pidcoue of the 
woiid tiiroogh m entire Historie Cjde— lis diMging Genio — 
SkeptadBm mldteratBre— InPhflownihy— The PMloBophie Aauehi 
and EerolntiooistB — Skepticifioi in Belle84ettres, CritieisB, Axi, 
Poetiy, Hlskvy, 0»U)ry— Skeplidsn in FlBoe and Power— Fred- 
erick of Fnosa, Josqih of Antrim, and (Tithmne of Ronia — 
SLcpticifim in the KHUob— Skq^tidsm hfeomw a FanaiaeiBn— A 
Kemeeas— Hie Infidelitj of the ESg^teenlh Centozy ; snre a War 
vxthFMte than Creeds; morewUhlteCkirAtbaGlrisliantf— 
Iti ^eografhic Origin and Thealze. 

The period through which our proposed discusBion 
conducts ns, was eminentlj the skeptical era in 
modern history; anera brilliant, powerfiod, daring, 
l>nt melancholy and minons. It bequeathed to the 
Present, lessons of Tsst import The eighteenth cen- 
tniy may be fitly defined a period of Beligions 
Eclipse in modem civilization. The definition is 
significant and descriptive of the &ct. 

Hie period was one of deep and wide occnltation 
of the reli^ons element in modem civilization— an 
eclipse, not a sunset — ^for the orb of Christian li^ht 
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and life was still climbing the skies. The world 
passed into profound shade — ^but though dark and 
chill, it was not the shadow of night. It was an 
eclipse in which the satellite lunar orb — ^the re- 
flector of the great central light — came between the 
earth and that light. The Chuech intervened 
between God and -the world, between humanity and 
Jesus Christ, and history consequently moves on 
through a cycle of^urid and disastrous gloom. 

It is a period of profound interest in the study of 
the Past. The Infidelity of the eighteenth century 
is as important a theme as the revolution which 
sprang from it It is a period of startling contrasts ; 
according to aspects presented from different points 
of view, it is the most hopeful or most fearful, the 
most disastrous or most successful, the most glorious 
or most shameful in modem history ; and it throws 
its light and gloom over the age in which we are, 
and down the distant future. These very contrasts 
and the multiformity of aspects make it one of 
solenm and varied significance, and of profoundest 
instruction. They have made it also the ''locus com- 
immis^^ — ^the commonplace topic — of argument or 
warning, of vindication or invective, for opposite 
schools of ecclesiastical and social philosophers ; the 
arsenal from which the absolutist and the liberal, 
the conservative and the reformer, the reactionary 
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and the progressiTe, the Somanidt and the ProteBtant, 
alike derire their weapons ; each challenging it as 
argument and justification of itself and as the con- 
demnation and scandal of its antagom'st. 

The one school regards this era as alnfost sheerly 
infernal; the other views it as bringing with its 
crime and ruin, vast blessings ; but both alike brand- 
ish, each at the other, its sins and its shames, in deri- 
sion and anathema, as the direct and necessary 
sequence of its adversary's distinctive principles. 
But read the phenomena of the proposed period dif- 
ferently as they may, all parties unite in regarding 
it as furnishing lessons of vast import for society and 
the church in our age. 

We purpose as we may be able to read and inter- 
pret these lessons; to inquire wJuxt causes pushed 
society for such a period upon such a career of illu- 
sion, impiety, and ruin. We may have occasion to 
track to their historic consequences, principles of 
antagonistic philosophical and ecclesiastic schools 
that are contending for the possession of our age; 
and may be able thus in looking over this page of 
history, blotted so much with tears and blood and 
shame, to detect dangers that attach to the present, 
and catch glimpses of a prophecy projected down 
the future. A chapter that has cost bo much and 
effected so much for humanity, ought not to pass 
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without imparting important instmctiona. Aa the 
readieat meana of deriving thoae inatmctiona, we pro- 
poae to inveatigate and track to hiatoric origin, the 
great central hct of the period — ^the germ and expo- 
nent of its moral diaeaae — ^its BKEPixomc, and to inter- 
rogate it both aa canae and effect 

Whence then arose that occultation of faith that 
darkened Europe during the laat part of the soTen- 
teenth, and the entire course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ? atriking tlirough society with chill and parar 
lyaia during the first part of this period, emasculating 
and corrupting it, and finally draping its sunset in 
crimspn glooms! 

But first, let us endeavor to describe and define 
the phenomenon we propose to investigate. Let us 
aim rightly to conceive of that strange and porten- 
tona condition of the world's mind, we are to analyze, 
and trace to its origin. 

The phenomenon is aa patent aa it is baleful ; ia 
one fearfully unique, one most distinctively marked. 
It standa in the landscape of the past, in the promi* 
nence of a volcanic mountain, strange, unmistakable, 
portentous. It is the great feature of a historic 
cycle. It strikes one at the first glance that some 
strangely malignant and disastrous infiuences must 
have moved on the human mind during the eigh- 
teenth century, to drive it from the regions of faith. 
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Infidelity is nndoubtedly ever more op less prevar 
lent in society. The ultimate philosophy of this is 
nnquestionally that announced by the Apostle : "men 
do not choose to retain Qod in their knowledge.'* 
Man hid from his God in Eden, and his history is 
fhll of the same attempt : so it will be to the end. 

"When the son of man cometh, shall He find faith 
on the earth ?" is- our Saviour's significant inquiry. 

But in the historic view before us, it is the epide^ 
mio of the world for a centvnry. A moral plague has 
struck through Christendom — through its entire 
thought and feeling, its manners, literature, legisla- 
tion, its philosophy, its poetry, its oratory ; through 
all its private and public life ; through all its social 
order from the camp to the altar, and from the 
galley to the throne ; and through its domestic and 
international politics. It imbues the European mind 
and life as a master feeling ; yea at last, strange as 
it may seem for a thing ordinarily so feeble as unbe- 
lief, as a master passion : all Europe hisses with a 
scoffing skepticism which gradually changes to a 
scream of maniac rage. The genius of unbelief 
presides everywhere. In the chamber of the volup- 
tuary, the academy of the savant, the conclave of 
hierarchies^ the salons of the witty and beautiful, and 
finally in national assemblies tempestuous with revo- 
lution^ it sits— not a Miltonic Satan " with the starry 
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grandeur of darknets" on his brow, defiant though 
believing and despairing — but a sneering Mephisto- 
philesy in whose glance the flowers of Christian 
civilization wither. Honor, honesty, chastity as well 
as piety, seem to floe like Astrea of old from the 
earth. Fraud, canning, perfidy, avarice, creep like 
a chill malaria through all the highways and by-ways 
of the world. With them accompany sensualism, 
luxury, prodigality, and cruel rapacity. Between 
nations public law is prostrated ; faith and morality 
seem perished. The great European family of states 
seems converted into a band of picaroons and rob- 
bers, now uniting, now quarrelling on the question 
of mutual dismemberment and plunder. First Sax- 
ony, then Maria Theresa of Austria, then Frederick 
of Prussia, and finally, unhappy Poland, present the 
quarry for these conspiracies of miscreant cabinets. 

Everywhere men doubt, disbelieve, deny ; and in 
regard to every interest Under the deadly paraly- 
sis, the society of the worM seems going into disso- 
lution ; all its ordinary bands are unloosed. There 
is no Ood in its temples; no sincerity in its worship; 
no belief in its creed ; no morality in its policy or 
practice. The soul of the world seems materialized, 
sensualized, mammonized. Society is dying of the 
want of faith-— faith in religion or in virtue— &ith in 
man or in Ood. With faith perishing have perished 
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heroism and trnth^ chivalry and law ; and the order 
of the world is undermined. At first the malady of 
which we speak, strikes throngh Ohristendom as a 
cold plague ; but toward the close of the period we 
are reviewing, it changes to a delirious fever. The 
Mephistophile& of the first act, appears at the catas- 
trophe an avenging flaming Apollyon. 

If in proof and illustration of the above statements 
we look at some of the various departments of 
thought and action in those ages, at some of the 
great thinkers and actors in them, we find writers of 
every class ; legists, publicists, statesmen, poets, phi- 
losophers, economists, ecclesiastics; we find also 
Courts, kings, generals, hierarchs and the general 
spirit and tendencies of the masses, all imbued with 
a religioug skepticism. 

First let ns look at the utterance of the era in its 
literature. This we find ahnost nniversally skep- 
tical. We shudder at its bad eminence in this 
req>ect, at the human mind for a century of most 
mighty, successful and brilliant achievement, con- 
stantly expending its energies against the Most High ; 
lifting like a mad Titan against the pillars of elder 
civilization — against its faith, philosophy and order; 
and in its struggle to emancipate itself hurling its 
broken fetters at the throne of God. We tremble 
when we contemplate the dark inundation of coi^ 
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raptiDg thought poured forth like a river of mfemal 
night for one hundred years on the mind of the 
world I and, how the floods of an ungodly literature 
gatlier around the city of our God I reason, philoso- 
phy, eloquence, imagination, leading on the attack: 
poesy, art, wit, grace and beauty hanging their 
glittering banners above the impious onset* Truly, 
^^Tlie floods have lifted up, O Lord, the floods have 
lifted up their voice. The floods lifted up their 
waves. But the Lord on high was mightier than 
many waters, yea, than the mighty waves of the 
sea." 

Qnizot characterized the eighteenth century as 
one distinguished from its predecessors by the fact, 
that in it the hvnum mmd seems the supreme and 
almost sole actor, to the comparative exclusion of 
cabinets and governments. It was one also in which 
the human mind appears animated by a spirit of 
universal free inquiry, making everything the sub- 
ject of question, doubt and system ; avenging itself 
(or its exclusion from affairs, by the most daring and 
boundless license in the realms of speculativcr 
thought; and in that realm respecting no external 
fiEUrt or institution, and standing in awe before no 
authority and no principle* Such a mind looks forth 
on you from all its literature. You admire its fr^^ 
dom and power ; are appalled at its irreverence and 
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inipiet7. Yon tremble when yon think oi the shock 
that mnst ensne when tbe ideal world it bnilds, shall 
come, as it mnst in time, in collision with the 
Actnal. 

Snch is the general spirit of all thought during 
this period. That in the domain of literature, it 
should have taken primary and especial possession 
oi phUoaophyy was natural. Here obviously it must 
have entrenched itself. Here we know, must have 
been its citadel, if not its fountain. But we are 
startled to note the extent to which it seems to be 
held, as by demoniacal possession, with a spirit of 
imiyersal Skepticism, and armed only with the logic 
of insurrection and destruction. The foundations of 
dU belief are sapped by it. It boldly questiona 
everything. It revolutionizes the primal method 
and the first principles of all faith. It applies its 
skeptical method to all departments and to every 
interest ; finance, political economy, chemistry, natu- 
ral history — ^to physics and mathematics as well as 
to logic, ethics and criticism ; and in these it works 
much beneficient emancipation and reform. It 
applies its revolutionary method to questions of 
social order — ^to politics, laws, the institutions of 
public and private life, to manners, marriage,^ pro- 
perty, government, and finally to religion. All 
these it undermines ; the order of the world topples 
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orer an abyii. From Montaigne, Montoaqiifeiiy 
Voltaire and Boniaean, to tbe laat of the Gironde, 
the leading minda of France— the centre and modA 
of European civilization — liad labored in tbia wcfA 
of nndermining with the migbt and brilliancjr of 
Mien apirita. ^ From the aeat of geometrj to the 
eonaeowted pulpit^'' aaya lamartine, ^^tbe philoao- 
pby of the eighteenth centnrj had inraded and 
altered eTeiything* D'Alembert, Diderot^ Condor^ 
eet, Bemardin de Saint Pierre, Ilelvetina, La Harpe 
were the church of the new era. One aole though 
animated these minda — the revolution of ideaiu 
Arithmetic, acience, hiatorj, aociety, economy, poli^ 
tioa, the atage, morala, poetry — all aeemed aa a 
vehicle of the modem philoaophy* It ran throng^ 
all the veina of the timea. It had enliated every 
geniua, apoke every language/' 

From Lonia XIV. to Louia X VL the age had been 
prodigal of great men in France. All theae an infidel 
philoaophy had drawn within ita train, and formed 
of them a conatellation of anch brilliancy, that it 
drew the gaze and worship of mankind — made Paria 
the liome or Babylon of European civilization* 
' Amid these philosophic anarcba and revolutioniata^ 
Voltaire, Bonaseau, Diderot and their compeers^ 
badly eminent aa they were^ belong to the moderatea 
compared with the achoola that aprang from them* 
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Wide and feaifbl was the abyss they opened; but 
beneath that depth << a lower deep" still yawned — a 
deep below the throne of Gtod, below the very 
religion of nature. In this, with in£amal daring and 
hate, labored the cohort of the atheist philosophers 
and anarchs of the revolutiony aiming to whehn in 
one min not only Christianity and Deism, but all 
moral distinctions and ideas. Yirtue, vice, right, 
wrong, with moral goyemment, law, retribution, 
marriage, property-ndl were figments of supersti- 
ticm, long mocking and rexing man ; the banishment 
of which, together with the yaniahing humbugs of 
Ood, Immortality, Heaven and Hell, was to inaugu^ 
rate the Gkdden Age. To this foul crew belonged 
the obscene and bloody fanatics of unbelief that 
filmed the pageant of the Qoddess of Eeason of 
1792. 

The doctrines of this school are identified by 
Menzel, in his History of literature, with those of 
Heine, who, though of a subsequent generation, maj 
be regarded as representative and disciple of the 
same schooL His impious ravings are only the echo 
of the ^^ Free Philosophy," so called, and for conve- 
nience sake, may here be given as a r&um^ of it : 

^^ Heine," says Menzel, ^^ called Christianity a 
miserable and bloody religion for criminals, and 
Christ a haggard, bloody Jew, who had robbed the 
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world of all its joys, and destroyed the beautifnl 
religion of Paganism." "He paints before ns how 
the whole garrison of Heaven must be put to the 
sword. How God is weltering in his blood, and 
immortality is lying at its last gasp. He declares 
the distinction between good and evil only a craasy 
dream of Ghristianity ; that there is no such thing as 
vice ; that nature is divine ; that nature may allow 
itself in every indulgence and never sin. Matter is 
God. Sensual enjoyment alone is holy. Sensual 
festivals must take the place of Christian ordinances. 
After submitting to oppression so long, the senses 
must avenge themselves by orgies of uninterrupted 
debauchery. All mankind must constitute them- 
selves into a republic of the happy, and no longer 
toil and starve, but eat pies, drink sack, and embrace 
fair flesh." 

But enough ; the above may suffice to show the 
deeps to which the sensational philosophy had sxmk, 
and was aiming to drag down society. 

Thus everywhere had the disciples of the new 
philosphy labored in their bad vocation, till they 
had unsettled the faith of Christendom, and brought 
society to the verge of an abyss. Thought every- 
where was skeptical and revolutionary — ^the human 
mind everywhere insurgent against the traditionary, 
the old, the revered ; and everywhere moving on 
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xnisbeliel^ and not nnfrequcntly to atrodont diif^ 
InteneM and stark atheism. 

Helvetins, Ilolbach, H^ert, Chamnette, Clooli^ 
Marat follow on« Finally, all ends in a bloodj 
debauch of blasphemons anarchy. As in time of 
pestilence all diseases run into the prevailing disease 
or assume its type, so in the eighteienth centory all 
moral and intellectual distemperatnres, nmning 
directly to religious skepticism, make it as die 
epidermc malady ot the era. In England fiie 
sensational philosophy speedily becomes skeptical^ as 
in case of Hobbes and Hume. In France the philo* 
sophy of Locke transplanted had broug^ forth ibb 
fruit of a gross materialism which warred on Ood, 
the soul, and immortality — a mere creed of insnrree* 
tion and destruction directed against the social^ 
political, and religions world. Voltaire and Boos- 
seau were the great ajKwtles ot this gospel of 
unbelief; the encyclopaedists, expounders, and eran* 
gelists ; and from Fa^, the philosophic Jerusalem^ 
it had gone forth to possess the nations, 

" A» from ihe Tjihaa^§ mj§Ue e«T6 of jon, 
The oniclef ibfti iet tbs world in fiame, 
Nor eeaied to bam tiU kiogdomi were no monJ* 

^Tbe whole history of the literary society of 
France during the latter half of the ei^teentb cen- 
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tnry," gays Morell, "is but a comment on the 
progress of sensationalism towards its ultimate 
climax. The sdhool of Voltaire shows the effect of 
it while still incomplete and shrinking firom the hard 
materialism, that blind fatality and daring atheism, 
to which it afterward attained. But the encyclo- 
psedia is its great embodiment. Man is to it but a 
mass of organization ; mind the development of our 
sensations ; morality is self-interest, and Qod the 
diseased fiction of an unenlightened and enthusiastic 



In other countries of central Europe the idealism 
of Des Cartes had passed through Spinoza to Pan- 
theism, or had hardened to adamantine mechanic 
fatalism ; or as in Germany, pushing all belief into 
the region of myths and dreams, it had overcast the 
^ole land with doubts and phantasms, till it seemed 
as though the ivory gate through which, according 
to ancient &bles, wicked illusions and lying phan- 
toms went forth from the underworld to abuse man* 
kind, hlad opened from underneath it, and had sent 
forth glittering inanities to wander over Europe* 
The process throu^ which the sensational and ideal 
systems alike led to infidelity, is not relevant to my 
aim to note. I mark simply as indicating the 
tendency of the age, the fact that both alike con- 
ducted to unbelief 
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Tbus had TajLowrar labored in tlie dghteentb 
century in tho destruction of Faith. She brought to 
huniatiity rant bleMdngs. She emancipated the 
human mind ; but in tearing down the walU ot iti 
prison, she tore down also temple and throne. Her 
SODS, a mighty brood — mighty for good or ill— «taiid 
before us in the landscape of that age, like the ioni 
of Elder Kight on the lightning-blasted plaint of 
Phlegra« 

** Tbefr crtMp %\m wm TltMi'llk«, oa dtrlog d<mMf io piU, 
Tboofbttf wbleb fdiomld osU down ilntt^* 
OTbtfj iiMd« ibeiflMlf M s fearfal loonaflMiit, 

Tb« wr«ok of old oploloo, iblngt wbleb grow 
Br«ftib«d from tb« birib of iliiM. Tb« rdl tb«jr rout, 
And wbfti b«bf od H luy, %\\ Ettrib abtU rUiw« 
Bat good wlib ill, ib«7 ftl«o ortribrtw, 
LtftTliif bat niiiM*'' 

K we look at other departments of literaturei we 
find the same distemperature of skepticism circulat- 
ing in the reins of all of them. Through aU 
JBeUes-UUrei and Jlotion it insinuated itielf ; from the 
romance of Harmontel, St Pierre and the Heloise 
of 

** Tbo MlfHoKurlof iopblii-4rlld RotMieto, wbo know 

How to iiMk# msdooii boMiifal, tad esst 
O'tr orrlng deodf sod iboagbtn s bMTimly boo, 
Of word* lik# raobMni, d«£sUof as ib«/ pMMd ;''— 

from these to the nameless and abominable herd of 
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miscreant novelists that dragged and intoxicated the 
French mind before and in the saturnalia of the 
Bevolntiony it pervaded all. 

Criticism was possessed by the same genins of 
nnbelief. This glittered in its wit : this hissed in its 
sneer. Dipped in its venom flew thick and fast the 
dreaded shafts fix)m Femej over Europe, striking 
down the titled, the gifted, and the mighty, smiting 
alike monarch and mistress, scholar and soldier, poet 
and priest 

Art was minister to nnbelief. Its ideas were 
bodied in the marble and glowed on the canvas or 
breathed in music. 

Poetry sang of it. It insinuated itself through the 
charm of imagination and measure, from the epic 
march of the Henriade and the epigranmiatic sneer 
of the drama, to the ballad-monger of the Eevolu- 
tion. 

History was its vehicle. Through numerous 
writers on the continent, as well as Hume and Gib-, 
bon in England, ^^ sapping a solemn creed with a 
solemn sneer," it held the colored glass of infidelity 
between the eye of Europe "and the most interesting 
personages and periods in human story. 

Eloquence was infidel ; as in the jEolus-cave of 
National Convention, it stormed against monarchs, 
hierarchs, human tyrannies and even the thiqi^ <sC 

2 
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the Highest, challenging and arraigning all; im- 
pleading at the bar of a wrathful age, all the abuses 
of the past, the crimes of a lying faith, and of a 
despotic Church and State, and alas, with these, 
Christianity and Civilization itself, for sentence and 
execution. 

Thus the pestilence of infidelity had struck through 
the world's universal thought. It flowed in the 
lucid charm of Montaigne, it pointed an envenomed 
article in the Dictionary of Philosophy, it breathed 
its spirit into Montesquieu's Spirit of the Laws, it 
struck its coloring through Universal Science in the 
Encyclopaedia. It sparkled in epigrammatic impie- 
ties in the theatres of Paris, Vienna and Petersburg ; 
it looked forth from the picture galleries of Versailles 
and Potsdam. It breathed thi'ough the seductive 
profanities of Helvetius, it glittered in the beautiful 
sophisms of the Social Contract and in the tears of 
the Letters from the Mountains. It spread its charm 
through the Theophilanthropic dreams of Marmontel 
or the sensual pictures of Le Clos. It travelled and 
meditated with Volney 'mid ancient ruins ; it shed 
its false light over Gibbon's magnificent pageant of 
a past world, from the moonlight solitudes of the 
mouldering Coliseum. 

Nor did the skepticism of the eighteenth century 
confine itself to writers and thinkers. Power, place, 
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the mode had become infidel; monarch and cour- 
tier, statesman and general, priest and prelate 
sported their infidelity in the salons of Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna and Petersburg. Catharine of Russia, 
Joseph of Austria, Frederick of Prussia, as well as 
the most powerful and brilliant figures of the French 
Court, were enthusiastic disciples and propagandists 
of the new philosophy. Frederick and Catharine 
were constant and admiring correspondents of Vol- 
taire, D'Alembert and Diderot, and were wont to 
close their letters with the sobriquet " crush the 
wretch " applied to Christianity, and especially to the 
French Church. Frederick furnished Voltaire an 
ample establishment at Berlin, and was ever ambi- 
tious of having a coterie of infidel literati around 
him. Indeed Frederick and Voltaire may be taken 
as representative types of the era in its crimes, its 
meanness and impiety, as well as in its order of 
heroism and genius. Catharine in her last days saw 
her error — or at least its aspect of attack on despotic 
order in Europe — ^and grieved lest in consequence of 
her encouragement of French philosophy, she might 
be arraigned in history as the cause of the Revolution. 
Graver crimes, which overlaid this with crimson, 
might have relieved her of her fears. Still, to some 
extent uijdoubtedly, she with her fellow despots of that 
age,, would have to plead guilty even to that charge. 
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But it is instructive and worthy of remark how 
little aware were the potentates of that period of what 
they were doing ; how unconsciously they admired, 
caressed and fawned on their deadliest foe. They 
played and toyed with the tiger-kitten, and admired 
its sleek grace and velvety paw, and feline caprices, 
till at once it stood before them a full-grown monster 
whose scream for blood sent shuddering and paleness 
through the Palace of Royalty and the Chamber of 
Pleasure. 

Nor had infidelity meanwhile simply taken posses- 
sion of the high places of Literature and Courts. 
From the learned and the noble it had spread 
through the masses. It had taken from the oppress- 
ed millions, their chief solace for suflfering and their 
chief aid to virtue, their belief in God and immorta- 
lity. Henceforth they had no ffiend above, no 
judge, no vindicator on high. This life of woes and 
shams and shames was their all. It is no wonder they 
turned in the madness of revenge and of desperate 
pleasure-seeking, on their oppressors and all old 
order. An awful responsibility rests somewhere for 
the frightful wrongs wrought to the millions of that 
era, in the destruction of their religious faith ; and 
terrible was the hour of retribution which could not 
fail to come. 

How frightfully diffused was not only a disbelief 
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of religion, but a savage hate, a rage eyen against 
Christianity, the insitrrections of nations at the time 
of the French Eevolution not only against monarchy, 
but Christianity, wreaking their fanatical atrocities 
not only against the Church, but against all that was 
called God, furnish terrible proofs. This indeed 
forms one of the most melancholy and fearful of the 
features of the infidelity of that period — ^the fact, 
that unbelief became a fcmatidsm^ a jpassion cf 
hatred cmd/wry against Christianity. It is a feature 
full of significance, one demanding investigation, and 
which will throw light upon the question of the 
cause of the infidelity of the age. We are arrested 
by this feature. We pause over it in wonder and 
sorrow. Why that sentiment of the stricken, blind, 
haggard millions — ^that sentiment of unbelief chang- 
ing to a flaming rage against the great champion of 
the poor and the oppressed — Jesus Christ! What 
must have been the aspect of that Christ exhibited 
by that body that professed to be his representative 
among men — the church — ^to draw upon such a cha- 
racter the storming phrenzy of nations ? This is a 
question we have to consider, and we shall be led to 
inquire in whose skirts is the blood of this mighty 
guilt. What hand was it that held up a travestied, 
deformed Christ before the millions ? Among the 
millions of what nominal communion, under what 
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ecclesiastic banner, in the domain of what church, 
did this strange madness break out ! But of this, 
more hereafter. It suflBices our present aim of 
sketching with general feature and coloring the phe- 
nomenon we investigate, to note that for some cause, 
as we near the close of the eighteenth century, this 
melancholy and malignant aspect of unbelief strikes 
us portentously everywhere. Doubt has become 
wrath. The cold plague has changed to phrenzy 
and fever. Unbelief has itself become a religion, 
armed with fanaticism and rage. As we look out on 
the nations of central Europe the view seems fright- 
ful. There is a strange agitation of peoples insur- 
gent against Heaven; a tumultuous "noise of the 
kingdoms of nations mustering to the battle against 
the Most High and His anointed." In the perspec- 
tive of tliat age, we seem looking out on a landscape 
stretching under the cope of eternal night ; where 
the armies of evil are battling against a sky dark and 
thunderous with wrath. We have before us Milton's 
teiTible picture of the impious rage of the fallen 
millions of eternal night and woe — ^that revel of 
infinite rage and infinite despair, wherein 

" Outflew 
" Minions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim : the sadden blaze 
Far round iUumined Hell ; highly they raged 
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Against the highest, and fierce with grafted anns^ 
Clawed OQ their sounding shields the din of war, 
Horling defiance at the Taolt of Hearen.*' 

The catastrophe of European states and society 
well-nigh subverting modem civilization itself, that 
closes the eighteenth century, does not surprise us. 
As we follow along the history of governments and 
of the human mind during the previous age, we 
expect it ; we feel it is inevitable ; we wait the bolt ; 
we almost long for it — ^the bolt that is to beat down 
the insurgent impiety of nations, that is to punish 
the masters and teachers of mankind for their long 
abused trust, to avenge ages of wrong to humanity, 
and to vindicate the violated majesty of Heaven. 
Church and monarchy in Europe, had for centuries 
been running up a fearful account with God and 
man. We wait the bolt in awe and fear, but in 
assurance it will come, and when it falls we seem to 
hear the exult of the apocalypse, "We give Thee 
thanks, O Lord God Almighty, who wast, and art, 
and art to come, because Thou hast taken to Thyself 
Thy great power and hast reigned ; and the nations 
were angry, and Thy wrath is come, and the time of 
the dead that they should be judged, and that Thou 
shouldst destroy them that destroy the earth/' 

Such was the prevalence and such some of the 
characteristics of the infidelity of the eighteenth cen- 
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tary. It we were to attempt more epeeiflcaUj to 
clmracterlze it, we f^Uould nay Iti$ ti]>irit was more 
mHontitdly and iutouMcly cmtl'tooiaL thaii mdUUliru^ 
Hon — itfl fight more witli facts tlmii lluiorles ; more 
with the order of the world tliau oven with Its creed. 
Its skepticism was nooial^ eoalealaatical and poUtiaaZ 
even more tliaii religious. Its primary impulse and 
passion were against Institutions, These more than 
dogmas — organisms more tlian principles, provoked, 
exasperated and oppressed it, Christianity was 
odious as the religion of church, state and societyi 
even more than as the ordinance and revelation of 
God, Church, state and society. It hated as vast and 
oppressive tacts. It hated God as their supposed 
guarantf)r. Its war was not on them for God's 
overthrow, but on Ilim as their cliampion. Though 
beginning in the theoretic and speculative, and 
entrenching and arming Itself with the new philoso- 
phy, it grew to its terrible passion and power less as 
A dialectic, than a social birth, and was engaged 
niore with economies tlian theologies. It was an 
insurrection of nations less against Christianity— 
which indeed had been veiled and caricatured to 
them — tlian against a spiritual power, calling itself 
of Christ, wrought through all the order of the world, 
and conservatiiigand eternizing the most stupendous 
wrongs, lies and shames. It was on monstrous social 
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and eedeBuntical disorders and oomiptioiis it tedj in 
Older to graw.to its portentous strength and statnre. 
Il was these, tar more than philosophic theses^ that 
gafre to it its passion and f<»ce. 

lliis nnion of social with specnlatiTe skepticism 
win also account for manr of the apparent c(»itra- 
dictioiis;. It was owing to this that it passed firom 
diqpooting itsdf with the specnlatiTe and the 
abstract to a firantic war on the actnal — that the jest 
and amnsement of philosophers and the badinage 
and bon-mots of the savans^ became the rage of the 
milli<nsL It was becanse of the abuse* of Cbristi- 
anitr to the political and spiritnal oppression of 
HMdoD&f that religions skepticism steps forth from a 
cot^e of the salon to the field of arms, and from a 
controTersy with scholastic subtleties grows to moi>- 
tal combat with monarchj and hierarcliT, and with 
society itseUl Thus also beginning with tiie*>p!ulan- 
thrc^ic platitudes, it ends in blasphemies; with 
professions of fratemitr it snares to massacre, and in 
the name of liberty and equality it erects the most 
terrific tyranny the earth ever saw. 

TTith a prelusive cant of moralities, it sinks into 
the grossest sensualism and the xilest prv>£igacy; 
the epigram and moral tableau give place to guillo- 
tines and bayonets ; the camiTal of the philanthro- 
pjai changCB to the carnage of fratricides; the 

2» 
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Tencins, and Deffands, and the Eolands are suc- 
ceeded by the Dames dcs Halles ; and the " hiamr 
ches nuita " and Pagan orgies of the Regent are 
changed to the Jacobin club, the National Assembly, 
the conciergerie, and the tribunal of terror. 

The origin exidi focus^ the chief prevalence and 
the climacteric of this moral plague, were in the 
countries of the Komish communion, and in that 
country especially where despotism, spiritual and 
political, if not most absolute and complete, was at 
least most keenly felt, because it came in collision 
with the most advanced civilization, and the most 
stimulated and enlightened mind in Catholic Europe 
— ^France. It was in a country, where, in conse- 
quence, the atrocities, absurdities, and scandals of 
power, ecclesiastic and political, were most vividly 
appreciated and resented, that the plague first broke 
out. 

It was at a period, too, in the history of that coun- 
try when despotism was most offensive and irritating, 
because the sceptre of absolutism had passed from 
the mightiest and most brilliant of despots, to the 
hands of the most imbecile. Tlie profligacy of 
hierarchy and monarchy provoked the bitterer as 
well as bolder hate, because impotency was now 
associated with arrogance. 

It was a country, too, where through the alliance 
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of spiritual and political despotisms, a nominal 
Christianity had been made an accomplice of the 
unspeakable cruelties, and profligacies, and scandals 
of the hierarchy and monarchy for a thousand years, 
and which presented a history, which, if not the 
tbolest and bloodiest in Europe, was^ the most so of 
all that had left ^o the nations, amid whom they had 
been enacted, life enongh to perceive and resent 
them. The French Chnrch was most offensire to the 
French mind, not because one was worst, or the 
other best, in Europe, so much as because in France 
there was exhibited a combination the highest 
possible of scandals and atrocities in one, with a 
subsisting vitality in the other. 
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CHAPTER n. 

CAUSES OF THE INFIDELITY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTDRY, 

A century and a half precedent of Religious Passion and War ; 
Relaxation, Exhaustion, and Reaction consequent — Position of the 
Religious Liberties of Nations at its close — ^Dethronement of the 
Religious Idea — Causes and Consequences — Religious Wars — Who 
was responsible for them and their Mischiefs to Faith — ^Aspect of 
the World at the opening of the Skeptical Era melancholy and 
portentous — Its Lessons* 

Such was the great " Eclipse of Faith " in modem 
history. What wf-s the cause, or what were the 
causes of this portentous phenomenon ? Where lies 
the terrible responsibility? Is it with Protestant- 
ism ? The cant of a certain school charges it there 
— a cant so often repeated that we suppose it has 
come to stand in the eyes of its utterers as an estab- 
lished historic fact ; though, as far as we are aware, 
from the beginning hitherto, it has been mere 
allegation without proofs. It is contradicted not 
only by the philosophy of the case, drawing conclu- 
sions from tlie essential principles and tendencies of 
Protestantism, but moreover by the most patent 
facts, viz. : the origin, early foci, and the geographic 
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theatre of the plague, as also by the ecclesiastic 
relations of nations amid whom it raged earliest, 
longest, and most violently, and where its deadly 
consequences continue most abundant this hour. 
These certainly do not point to Protestantism. 

We do not, therefore, rush immediately to the 
opposite conclusion, that its cause was Komanism. 
Association is not necessarily causation. Nor is 
simplicity of cause to be expected of a phenomenon 
so vast, complex, and multiform. Its cause or 
causes will not probably be foxmd exclusively with 
any one church, school, or country. The cause of 
caus^, looming np in goblin hideousness, pre-emi- 
nent we believe, will appear to have been spiritiuxl 
despotism. But this cause is Protean and cosmopo- 
lite. It has other capitals besides the Eternal City, 
and will produce its natural evil fruit, wherever 
found. The church also is armed with political 
power and State establishments, in other than 
Catholic countries ; and this alliance will produce its 
disastrous consequences in Prussia and England as 
well as in Austria and France. Many minor causes 
we shall expect to find conspiring to the result. Of 
these in our present brief inquiry, we shall attempt 
an analysis only of those most prominent and of 
most significance for our times. 

And first among these, I advert to a cause that 
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like a malignant atmosphere embraces and stimulates 
to abnormal vicionsness and energy all others, 
iionrishing all morbid growths; sinking the vital 
power, and giving an epidemic virulence to all the 
moral distcmperatures of the times; I refer to a 
general condition of the European mind. It was a 
period of atony and exhaustion in the moral consti- 
tution of society ; one of those times of relaxed and 
feeble tone, in which diseases and cancerous growths 
naturally set in. 

What may be fitly termed the Skeptical Era in 
modem history opens with reaction against one 
hundred and fifty years of exalted religious senti- 
ment, passion, and agonism. It was the collapse 
after four generations of religious wars — ^the low 
stage following the fever. It borders immediately 
on the great heroic and martyr era of modem 
history ; an era colossal in its ideas and its passions, 
its virtues and its crimes; often blinded and mis- 
guided, yet ever intensely sincere and severe, and 
great even in its errors ; whose faith now mounted 
to enthusiasm and vision, now sunk to a lurid 
and fiery fanaticism, but was ever a real and living 
faith; — ^whose seriousness not seldom hardened to 
austerity, and whose solemnity at times deepened 
to gloom ; but there was heroism in its austerity and 
a grandeur in its gloom. It had seemed as if the 
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human theatre, solemn with vaster than earthly 
figures and mundane interests, were lifted amid the 
awful light and shade of another world — a light and 
shade streaming across it like the unearthly glare or 
gloom in a landscape of Salvator, thrown across the 
earth from masses of black and broken thunder-cloud 
ffoating in a fiery ether. The tremendous drama 
enacted, with its titanic peraonm, its vast forms of 
Empire, its stupendous destinies, its mighty actors, 
its Charles V., Francis IE., Elizabeth, Philip II., the 
Duke of Orange, Ferdinand 11., Wallenstein, Luther, 
Loyola and the like, grouped in a battle whose ques- 
tion compassed the fiery deep and the sapphire 
throne — such scenes and interests ' passing before 
them had, for almost a century and a half, kept the 
religious sentiment of the world to the tone of tragic 
passion, almost of agony. But to a cycle of such 
preternatural exaltation and tension, relaxation and 
subsidence were inevitable. Accordingly, imme- 
diately succeeding it, we enter an era of reactionary 
and divergent movement in the world's mind. Like 
Milton's Satan emerging from hell-gates, history 
leaves the hot and lurid air of fanatic passion, to 
sink ten thousand fathoms deep at once in chill 
mephitic damp and vapor. 

By that law of action and reaction exhibited 
through all history, the world's mind now oscillates 
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from intense earnestness and excitement to a friyolons 
apathy, a flippant and sneering indifference. Aus- 
terity had relaxed into dissoluteness, heroism had 
dissolved into a fastidious sybaritism. The tragedy 
had had its catastrophe, the comedy and the farce 
now enter. From the Baltic to the Mediterranean, 
and from the Vistula to the Atlantic, in the court 
and throughout the realms of the Stuarts and the 
Bourbons, the Hohenzollems, the Hapsburgs and 
the Komanoffs, there seemed a transition from the 
Sampson Agonistes to the Comus. It was the revel 
of Circe after the battle of the Gods. The spirit of 
the Age was most unheroic, egotistical and godless. 
In the atmosphere of such a period skepticism could 
not fail to have rapid growth and diffusion. Every 
cause tending to produce it must have been stimu- 
lated to peculiar malignancy and power. 

But not simply through the moral atony and 
collapse which followed it, waa the great religious 
agonism of the world during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the cause of the infidelity of 
the period subsequent. Its woes had bred disgust ; 
its crimes had produced revulsion ; its inconsisten- 
cies provoked incredulity, and its fanaticism, abhor- 
rence. Its atrocities and fatuities in the name of 
God and Eeligion had tended to make both a jest or 
a horror to the millions ; and finally its issue being 
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a drawn battle, establishing among the nations to- 
leration from necessity, legitimating per force as 
between the European family of States, a dissent that 
was regarded as treason against Heaven, had begoir 
ten indifference from very impotency and despair. 
But on the other hand, while establishing as between 
nations tolerance from impotence, wit/dn nations the 
issue of that great struggle exhibits spiritual despot- 
ism in the form most adapted to breed incredulity 
and hate, viz. denuded of the defences of logic or 
sentiment and stripped of the prestige of universality, 
the associate of petty or local tyrannies, and upheld 
by mere mercenary military force. No wonder the 
logic of standing armies startled rather than tranquil- 
lized the faith of mankind, nor that mankind began 
to suspect that was hardly a kingdom of Truth that 
was upborne by a million of bayonets. 

The great convulsion of the Reformation, which 
from the reign of Charles V. to the close of the Thirty 
Tears War presents the religious idea as dominant in 
the politics of Europe, controlling its cabinets, agitat- 
ing and swaying its millions and dashiug nations 
together in the shock of arms, exhibits at its close 
neither of the great religious parties victorious, but 
each acquiescing of necessity in the existence and 
national independency of the other. The bloody gulf 
that had swallowed thirty millions of the human race 
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is at last closed by the treaty of Westphalia. This 
political and religious settlement of Europe, leaves 
its nations in an armed truce. Yast military mon- 
archies now appear on the map of Christendom, and 
these everywhere associated with state churches. 
.The broken autocracy of the papacy crystallizes into 
national hierarchies. The fallen sceptre of the pon- 
tificate is grasped by the hand of primate or mon- 
arch. Nations are ecclesiastically independent of 
each other; but the millions crushed down under 
the double despotism of monarch and prelate, are 
kept down by mercenary myriads of bayonets. To 
them the religious independence of nations only 
aggravates and exasperates the sense of spiritual 
oppression. 

Many causes now conspire to make the religious 
idea descend from its sovereignty over European 
history. That of wealth and of military aggrandize- 
ment now for one hundred and fifty years rise to the 
ascendency in the cabinet politics of Europe. Spe- 
culative thought meanwhile descends from the sur- 
face of affairs to mine for ages in the deeps below 
society, a^d under all the visible order of the world; 
or it subtilizes and soars away to the fields in the 
tipper Ether, in the dim and distant regions of 
abstract to brew aloof from the present, storms for 
the future; there to weave and plight and paint 
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those shifting phantasms of glittering haze and fiery 
vapor that shall descend on tlie coming time in the 
thunder-cloud and the tempest. 

The causes of the dethronement of the religious 
idea from European history were various. Some of 
them as shedding light on the era and the question 
we investigate, we will note in passing. 

And, First. The exhaustion, in the long agonism of 
society, of the passions and sentiments which made 
the religious idea sovereign and absolute. The lim- 
iting law of all intense excitement had obtained. 
The preternatural tension could not last for ever. 
The fever was spent, the fire had burned itself out 
A reaction towards religious indifference and to- 
wards other interests and passions, was natural. 

Second. The ntter hopelessness of the strife wluch 
the rule of the religious Idea in politics necessitated. 
Universal ecclesiastical victory and empire were 
evidently impossible for either of the combatants. 
The struggle had of itself created mighty Protestant 
states. Prussia and the Netherlands had sprung forth 
full-armed at their birth, to battle and to victory. 
And must the fight now hopeless, be eternal ? Evi- 
dently then another idea must take possession of the 
politics of the world ; and that of religion, like all 
dethroned monarchs, could pass from sovereignty 
only to insignificance and contempt, or to imprison- 
ment, exile or execution. 
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Third. Another cause was the severance for the 
time of the Papacy, from the council chamber of 
European politics. She had refused her accession to 
the treaty of Westphalia, because of the seculariza- 
tion of Prussia guarrantied by that settlement of 
Europe. Of course she could arrogate no tutelage 
or guardianship of an adjustment of Christendom 
against which she protested, and which she persisted 
to ignore. She was necessarily without influence in 
a system to which she refused to be a party. Her 
protest thus isolated her among the nations and 
reduced her for the time to political insignificancy 
and impotence. But it was her arrogation of leader- 
ship in European politics, and her ambition, chiefly, 
that had given the ascendency to the politico-reli- 
gious idea in Europe. The agonisfn of nations was 
antagonism against her usurpation. Zeal, often the 
product of danger, passes often with it. 

Fowrth. Compulsory endurance of dissent for a 
century and a half had abated the horror with 
which it was regarded at first, and begot a species 
of tolerance of it. No fire from heaven, and no 
strange curse overtook those whose creed was sup- 
posed to make them hated of God and cursed for 
both worlds. Men learned tolerance from familia- 
rity and from the apparent tolerance of heaven. 
But with the ignorant and superstitious, intolerance 
is wont to be exchanged only for indifference, and 
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bigotry, tor ineligion. There were other causes in 
particular conntries, which we may not here notice 
particnlarlj : «. ^., in England there was reaction 
against Puritan austerity, and the &naticism of reli- 
gions arms. The restoration of the Stnarts, with its 
dissoluteness and pusillaniniity, had succeeded to the 
iron Protectorate, the stem grandeur of the Com- 
monwealth and the martyr age of the First Charles ; 
and subsequently the perdflage and libertLoism of 
Queen Anne's court followed, with a brief interval 
only of more heroic temper, at the accession of Wil- 
liam of Orange. 

France exhibited the relaxation consequent on the 
long convulsion of her religious and civil wars. 
The revel and intrigue of the oriental seraglio had 
succeeded to the heroic age of Henry lY. and 
Coligny« The stake, the dagger of the assassin, and 
royal perjury had done their work. The Huguenots 
were sleeping in bloody graves, or had borne their 
wrongs and hatred to foreign climes. The national 
mind fell back into languor, Mvolity, and indifie- 
rence. 

In Spain and Italy there was no longer the 
earnestness of a struggle against Protestantism. The 
Inquisition had done its work. From the Alps and 
the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean all was silent. 
Free thought was smothered in blood. Security, 
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relaxation, corraption, and national decay were 
following. 

Grermany was prostrate, bleeding from the thirty 
years war : her youth consumed ; whole climes deso- 
solate, and becoming again haunts of wild beasts. 
The bones of her most gifted and heroic sons strew 
the fatal battle-field from the Baltic to the Khine, 
the Alps and the Danube, and her very civilization 
is beaten back half a century. Exhaustion and 
the low stage have succeeded to the fever. More- 
over, throughout Europe generally, the mercantile 
and economical interest of nations, which now 
becomes an ascendant one, requires new political 
combinations irrespective of religious predilections 
and affinities : e. g.^ the combinations around Louis 
XIY. were independent of the question of religious 
schools. Each religious sect and party, Greek, Latin, 
Papal, Protestant, Turk, or Frank, are grouped in 
shifting confederation irrespective of ecclesiastical 
affinities. 

From all these causes a new spirit comes to the 
helm of affairs. The clangor of religious arms that 
has resounded through a terrible century, ceases. 
The storm of war that had wandered like a fury 
through every country of Europe from the British 
Isles to the Adriatic, is at length laid. The nations 
no more slay each other in the name of the Grod of 
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Peace. But the curses of that strife still linger, not 
only in the desolation of the fairest portions of 
Europe, its sacked cities, wasted realms, ruined cul- 
ture, and demoralized civilization ; not only in the 
natural subsidence of the mind of nations into reli- 
gious indifference from both the exhaustion and 
hopelessness of their effort at religious empire ; but 
in disgust with religion itself, as connecting itself 
with the peculiar atrocities and cruelties, the fana- 
ticisms and hypocrisies of the religious wars. 

All wars are demoralizing ; but the religious are 
most corrupting of all wars. They are of all, most 
ruthless or cruel : you pursue your enemy in them, 
not merely as your foe, but as a miscreant accursed 
of heaven. Why should you show mercy where 
your creed tells you God himself shows none ? You 
outlaw him from human sympathy, and drive him 
from the number of men. He abeady ranks to you 
with the infemals. The personal enemy now is 
exalted to an avenger of heaven. Private revenge, 
cupidity, and ambition, become consecrated as a 
zeal for God. You avenge your own braved intole- 
rance and wounded pride as insults to the Divine 
Majesty. There is, therefore, in such wars the least 
of moderation or mercy. Conscience lays down its 
watch; passion gluts itself without restraint, and 
the lusts of hell receive the sanction of heaven. A 
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creed, a metaphjBical formulary, perhaps, is enough 
now to baptize cruelties which unsophisticated nature 
regards as purely devilish. I need not stop to argue 
that such wars must of themselves lead to infidelity, 
when the madness of the hour is passed, if men dare 
to think. First, tliey must breed this with manifold 
other curses in the corruption they engender. 
Again, what can sooner teach rejection of a creed 
than to see it made the warrant for sordid lust and 
horrid crimes? What sooner compel me to disbe- 
lieve in Ood altogether than seeing Him made the 
patron of wickedness ? You array my moral nature 
against Him. My immortal instincts arise and pro- 
test: "Thou, O God, art of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity." No other God will they receive. 
They drive me to infidelity when they make religion 
to sanction revenge and cruelty. 

No wonder, then, that Europe, with the page of a 
century and a half of religious wars before it, read 
therein a lesson of infidelity and of disgust with a 
faith in whose name such horrors were perpetrated. 
Nor is it a wonder, that with such antecedents, there 
was in the mind of the age corruption in which 
these lessons might readily take root 

All these causes tended to produce a general 
reaction in the European mind towards indifiference 
and unbelief. There was, therefore, a general 
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relaxation of Christendom consequent on its long 
and intense paroxysm, a relaxation both in religions 
sentiment and the general toi\p of society. The 
States of Enrope rushed into the game of wealth. 
Hien were courts immersed in schemes of economy, 
trade, and finance, or in oriental voluptuousness and 
seraglio intrigue; and tike Papacy, meanwhile, 
sinking back again from the spasm of severer 
morality and ecclesiastic reform to which antagonism 
to Luther had scourged it, returned to its old dissolute- 
ness of manners, its avarice, corruption, and nepo- 
tism. 

To all these causes impelling Christendom to the 
verge of an era of irreligion, must be added the 
indifference naturally bred of the aspect of various 
forms of dissent, living newly side by side in each 
other's presence; just as the strictness of moral 
principle in great cities is often impaired by the very 
multitude and familiarity of practices violative of it, 
which one is compelled to witness. He that is 
newly wonted to see his faith and his principles 
denied and trampled under foot of multitudes, is in 
danger of losing his own reverence and belief in 
regard to them. 

Finally we must reckon amid causes of skepticism 
the confusion of ideas inevitable on such a great 
breaking up of the world's mind as the Lutheran 

3 
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Reformation, producing " distress of nations with 
perplexity." 

We refer to these causes as general oues, giving 
increased virulenco*to other great agencies, which I 
shall hereafter notice, in plunging the world into 
infidelity. 

Such were the ages precedent to the skeptical era, 
such the times of its preparation and inauguration. 
It was, as we have seen, a bloody cancer on a world 
spent with a century and a half of Religious carnage. 
It was the Palo Ilorse of the Apocalypse following 
the Eed, and Ilell was in its train. 

But before we leave this topic we pause and ask 
who is responsible — who is rightfully arraigned at 
the bar of History for these horrible religious 
wars and their baleful influence on religious belief? 
That power, we are compelled to answer, whose 
attempted tyranny over belief caused them, pro- 
voked, compelled and perpetuated them, who would 
not allow to the nations the natural rights of free 
faith and free worship without them — ^Rome. The 
ruffian that attempts to bind my hands and put out 
my eyes, or to keep me down and fettered when I am 
fallen, he is responsible and not I, for the blood that 
may flow in my attempts to deliver and defend myself. 

A power sat in Rome claiming the empire of the 
world, and there could be no peace on earth until 
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filie fihoTild l>e compelled to veil or at least keep in 
altevance that assumption. It took a centuiy and a 
Lalf of -war and crime, and the exhaustion of the 
nations of Europe, to secure that resulL Back then 
of those Lloody ages — pouring forth from the gates of 
tie Vatican as from the ever-open gates of James of 
old, the horrid plague of war on Europe — sits as 
cause, the Pontifical City. For these wars, and the 
vc^es and crimes and impiety and infidelity they 
TTTOuglit, she must bear the first responsibility at the 
bar of History and of God. Her theoiy — her prin- 
ciple cf intolerance and assumption of the spiritual 
empire of Christendom and of the right of the secular 
Fword — necessitated those wars. History, too, must 
record that often her practice — her ambition and 
intrigue, fanaticism and conspiracy against nations 
and dynasties— drove the nations into them. So far, 
then, as those ages of religious wars were the cause 
of infidelity, not Protestantism surely but her antago- 
nist, is primarily responsible. 

Such was Pome's preeminence and priority of 
position in regard to this long and sanguinary strug- 
gle. Xot that she was always in each instance the 
first aggressor, nor that intolerance and persecution 
attached to her alone, not that Protestant arms were 
always guiltleas or unstained by atrocities- Alas! 
the fiuy ci Beligious arms once admitted, the cnp of 
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blood once tasted, none can answer for the horrors 
that may ensue in the intoxication that follows. 
Neither party can look back on those ages and say 
I am guiltless. Both may say, "verily we have 
thought we were doing God service in wasting 
accursed nations." We should judge men in the 
light of their own age — charitably. We should 
judge principles in the light of all ages — strictly and 
severely. - 

We have thus considered and described the faxst 
we are attempting to analyze — ^the defection of the 
human mind from Christianity in the last century, 
and the general condition of the world's mind when 
it appeared. The era of skepticism opens with the 
moral constitution of the world relaxed, and its life- 
pulse beating heavy and feeble. Its tone is low; 
the vital principle faint. It is a time for disease to 
set in. The guardian forces of the social system are 
asleep. Its energies of resistance are paralyzed and 
the elements of corruption are at work ; a dissolution 
is begun. We feel, as we enter the period in ques- 
tion, that we approach some melancholy catastrophe 
of human society ; one of those sad, chill, feeble, foul 
epochs which mark the decay and death of nations 
and civilizations. Its type of life and passion is 
worn out, and itself in collapse. Chivalry, honor, 
heroism and faith lie dying ; the mean and crawling 
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vices — ^the worms of dissolution begin to appear. 
The world seems old and wan. The air grows chill, 
the gloom thickens. We feel we are entering the 
penunibra of the eclipse and the occultation of the 
orb of light and warmth is at hand. Thus the skep- 
ticle cycle impresses us as it enters. But there ai-e 
also in its aspect portents of change. Society is 
torpid, spent, faint. But we may prophesy for it, 
there is fever lurking in that ague stage, and mad- 
ness and delirium are couched in that atony. It is 
a world where all things seem portentous. We 
snuff the plague in that stagnant air. We feel death 
in its chill and its gloom. We feel the shadow of 
the destroying angel on that sky. We momently 
Wait his epiphany. That sky we feel is to kindle to 
another hue. Blood-red it rises before us, and 
beneath it twenty millions of victims. We hear the 
edict "these millions for the guillotine; these for 
sword; for famine and pestilence and the rage of the 
elements these; and these for madness and terror 
and sorrow and shame." There is a tumult of 
nations raging against God. The abyss yawns 
under European civilization, and Hell from beneath 
is stirred to meet the mighty, the gifted, the brave, 
the beautiful, the noble, at their coming. ''Thou 
'behddest and drove asunder the nations. — The deep 
vttered his voice^ and lifted up his hands on high — 
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At the Ught of thme a/rrow8 they went cmd at the 
shming of thy gUttermg epea/r — So perish aU thine 
enermes, Oh JeTwoahP 

But before the earth is ripe for that vintage, this 
low tone in the world's^ life mnst pass to a paroxysm 
of fanatic atheism, or at least of infidelity raging 
against Christianity, We have hereafter to inquire 
through what causes eminently, and in what form 
that baleful epidemic of unbelief broke forth on such 
an era as we have described and overspread the 
earth. 

But one lesson of solemn import the precursive 
view we have taken of our theme, teaches us. 

As we close our present survey of this melancholy 
chapter of History we are awed with the sense of a 
Nemesis, celestial or infernal, on the track of nations. 
The night-shade of infidelity that waved over a cycle 
sprang from thirty millions of graves. The crimson 
carnival of revolution only alternated with and 
avenged the auto-da-fe of a world. 

Would that Christendom might learn from this sad 
lesson how wi'etched, futile and guilty is force for 
the extension of religion ! Whoso opens the seals of a 
religious war unlocks the bottomless pit: he lets 
loose a devil upon earth, whose chaining none may 
foreknow. 

Let us be thankful that we live in the light of a 
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Imter period in histoiy, and let ns look at the actors 
in the melancholy drama in review, often \rith pity 
for their errors, and admiration, for their heroism, 
but detestation, never too strong for their principles 
and their policy in the arbitrament of qnestions of 
religions faith. And let ns not forget, that in their 
portion, and in the'light of their age, we not impro- 
bably had been eqnafly guilty. 

I was abont to congratnlate yon that the gulf of 
religions wars is closed. But I must restrain my 
gratnlation. I hear this very hour the clangor of 
innnmerable arms brandished in religious pretence, 
if not in phrensy. From the Xubian sands to the 
Polar snows, firom the Caucasus to the Atlantic, I 
hear the hum of nations mnstmng to carnage in the 
name of Grod' and religious faith, as well as of 
Empire. like a baleful meteor religious fanaticism 
flames over the advancing hosts, mingling and bap- 
tizing other passions. A war of religion seems 
again opened, and tidings firom the rising sun are 
telling ns the old devil is again unchained, walking 
the shores of the Euxine or flapping his red wing 
o'er its wave. 

I restrict my gratulations. Eather with warmer 
gratitude let us thank God that we live in a country 
where religious tolerance is not a light wrested firom 
despots with a bloody hand, but seemingly as natn- 
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ral to our land as our rivers and onr mountains — ^a 
jirst truths a Ufe jprmoi^le in our civilization — ^a 
tolerance not of incUfference^ or unbeliefs or of comr- 
promise^ or mppression of principle, but a tolerance 
where perfect freedom of thought and speech breaks 
the edge of religious hatred, and keeps religious pas- 
sions from out-breaking violence and secret con- 
spiracy, by furnishing them expression and scope in 
a fair and open field of argument — such a field as 
alone truth asks — ^the free lists of reason and speech. 
May heaven ever keep those lists open. The 
hand, the sect, the party that in any part of these 
lands shall attempt to close them — ^let all the people 
curse it. Historic ages shall send down their 
Amen. Let us never fear to leave our Christian 
faith in those lists with truth and God, the human 
mind, and the sacred Spirit. Fiercely as may rage 
the conflict, with these arbiters and champions in the 
strife, a true faith need never fear. Its banner shall 
float for ever in our skies. If in such a fleld it falls, 
it will be because faith and* liberty have no longer 
place on the earth. But living or dying, their fate 
is one. Of one birth, one cradle, one history, one 
faith, and one freedom — if fall they must, they shall 
fall on the same field, shrouded in the same bloody 
banner, and bo buried in the same grave. 
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in its Fall — ^Different Results in different Countries — ^Disasters to 
Faith, the result of Spiritual Despotism — Protestantism as Revo- 
lutionist in Philosophy a mighty Benefactor— Plea of the Baconian 
Philosophy. 

In previously discussing the skepticism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we have 
endeavored to exhibit its wide prevalence, some of 
its distinctive characteristics, and the condition of 
the world in which it broke out and spread ; or in 
other words, the extent, type, and jprediapomig 
causes, of that great moral plague. 

"We have now to consider a great fact in European 

history, which may be termed an occasional cause; 

3* 
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that is, one not in itself competent to the result, but 
having such efficiency only from the accidental 
coincidence and co-operation of other causes. We 
refer to the great Kevolution in PmLosopnr, that 
inaugurated the world's transition from mediaeval to 
modem history — a revolution usually dated and 
named from Lord Bacon, of the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, although he is not so much the 
author as elucidator, and instaurator of the philoso- 
phy that bears his name. 

Jhe Baconian method is older than Bacon — as old, 
indeed, as mind. It began with the education of the 
first human soul. But its enunciation, exposition, 
and application by Lord Bacon, more especially in 
the department of physics, as afterwards by Des 
Cartes in metaphysics, unquestionably mark a signal 
epoch in the history of philosophy ; and they were 
followed directly by a movement so rapid, potent, 
and radical, in the thinking and scientific world, 
that we term it a philosophical revolution. This 
revolution synchronizes with another great move- 
ment in the European mind — the Lutheran Refor- 
mation — to which it stands also logically related 
both as cause and effect. Lideed, the Reformation 
may be considered as one compartment of the vast 
field— one act in the mighty drama of that philoso- 
phic revolution, that beginning with the first truths 
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and primal intuitions of the mind, was destined to 
8weei> in its scope the whole universe of life and 
action. 

The enemies of the emancipation of intellect and 
faith, charge on the religious reform of the sixteenth 
century, tliat it produced tlie religious skepticism of 
the eighteenth, by adopting as its logical instrument 
the new philosophical method — that it begat the 
philosophical revolution, and, through it, the inli- 
delity associated with it. But of that disastrous 
result, it was, in truth, only tlio occasional came} 
having its evil efficiency to that result, only from 
other causes; such as the low ainl feeble tone in the 
moral constitution of tlie world, and tlie reaction, 
exhaustion, and collapse following ages of a preter- 
natural exaltation of the religious sentiment, and of 
the phrenzy of religious arms. That revolution was 
in itseh* beneficent and healthful and one necessary to 
the world's progress ; and it was productive of irreli- 
gion, only as the cool and bracing air may produce 
fever in the debilitated body, or as the genial and vital 
warmth may induce co^Pption in a cor]>se. But as 
especially infecting it with a morbitic and malignant 
tendency we have to note apiritual de^jpotUm — a 
cause essentially efficient of tlie sad consetjuonce — 
intrinsically, eternally, universally malignant; cer- 
tain under all circumstances where it shall not 
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absolutely stifle mind to syncope or death, to make 
it unbelieving or misbelieving. 

In pursuance, therefore, of our general theme, we 
propose now to discuss this revolution in philosophy, 
in its relations to the skepticism contemporary and 
subsequent, and, as far as it was a cause of that phe- 
nomenon, to inquire why it was so, and who is rea- 
ponaible for its being so. 

But first let us endeavor to give a clear idea of 
what we mean by a revolution in philosophy, No 
feature of the period we are considering is mor§ 
important to be noted or rightly understood. 

By a "Kevolution in Philosophy" w© mean a 
change in our methods of in/vestigation or proof — a 
change in the prima/ry laws and process of reasoning 
o/nd in our groimds of belief. 

There are two methods by which questions may 
be tried or a thing examined — one, is by looking at 
the thing itself, its nature, properties, elements, 
causes, effects, relations. The other, is by turning 
over the pages of authority; by inquiring what some- 
body else has said or determined on the subject. 
The former method is the analytio, which proceeds by 
taking things to pieces, and by examining their intrin- 
sic qualities and relations. The latter is the dogma- 
tic, which proceeds by inquiring after the dogmas 
or the pronounced judgments and transmitted deci- 
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sions of others. The latter method obtained through- 
out Europe in whatever claimed to be science, in the 
ages before Luther and Bacon, indeed through the 
mediaeval period ; i. e. for more than one thousand 
years. 

The philosophy that arose based on this method 
was called Aristotelian^ not because Aristotle uses 
or teaches the dogmatic method. No philosopher 
of the ancient^ or, we may say, even of the modern 
world, ever used the analytic or inductive mode, 
more freely or more successfully than that one of the 
subtlest, most comprehensive, and most analytic of 
human intellects; 

The mediaeval philosophy was called Aristotelian, 
because it referred to Aristotle's teachings in logic, 
rhetoric, ethics, physics, etc., as the finished authori- 
tative Bible of human knowledge — the accomplished 
possible of science — ^the perfected encyclopaedia of 
results attainable by the human intellect. 

It was called schdlasticy from the scholastics or 
schoolmen ; a class of dialecticians, mostly theolo- 
gians and ecclesiastics, which appeared in the dark 
ages, and which constructed out of Aristotle's philo- 
sophy, a logic which became the great defence of 
the Papacy. It placed indeed the Pagan, Greek 
and the Latin Pontifi^ as joint monarchs, on the same 
philofiophical throne. ThePopeandAristotle were its 
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associate high priests ; the dialectics of the Stagyrito 
and the decretals of the Pontiff constituted the joint 
supreme oracle of human thought. Out of the 
subtle analysis, divisions, definitions and classifica- 
tions of the acute Greek, the schoolmen had framed 
a dialectic, whose formularies were only a manual 
of logical traps, nets, tricks, and snares, that snapped 
you up unawares into the admission of absurdities 
the most palpable ; schemes of casuistic fence, of 
cut, thrust, feint and parry ; a system of intellectual 
legerdemain, that juggled you out of belief in your 
own eyes and ears, into acceptance of dogmas con- 
flicting never so strongly with the cotamon sense and 
irresistible instinctive judgment of the mind. It 
had become a mere science of quibble, of sophistical 
subtleties, of words without things, and reasoning 
without knowledge of the subject matter. This 
philosophy aiding the church, had in turn been con- 
secrated by it. They upheld each other and were 
bound together. Thus the spiritual power represent- 
ing Christianity had bound this philosophy as a 
chain around the mind of the world. 

So it was till the sixteenth century. The revolu- 
tion in philosophy was the breaking of this chain — 
the substitution of the analytic or inductive method 
in place of the scholastic. Of this revolution Bacon 
and Des Cartes are the great leaders in the realm of 
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philosophy ; Lnther in his reform, was its practical 
asserter in the domain of religion. The assertion of 
the right of private judgment and of the duty of the 
individual Christian to prove all things, necessarily 
overthrew the old philosophy and faith together. 

This Baconian or Cartesian method, thus vindicated, 
is to this day an abhorrence in the eyes of Eome. 
The old philosophy still lingers ghostlike around her 
universities, waiting the full day-break to flee. The 
nations that seized on the new method and applied 
it, have gone forward in power at least — power in 
the world of thought, in science, reason, invention, 
administrations arfd power over the material world, 
such as presents them almost as a superior order of 
beings compared with the nations which have 
rejected it. 

But this intellectual emancipation produced the 
mingled effects which liberty must in a world like 
ours. It unquestionably became abused to license 
and skepticism. In casting away Aristotle and Pope, 
men unquestionably did often proceed to cast away 
Jesus Christ, and in revolt against the authority of 
Eome, they cast away also allegiance to Christianity 
itself. 

The question now is, who is responsible for this? or 
rather is Protestantism, as often charged, the guilty 
cause of it? Protestantism rejects all authority in 
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matters of religious faith but the word of God. Is 
she responsible because some, adopting the same 
philosophic method, in casting away Papal decretals 
and Canon law, cast the Bible away with them ? 

Macauley thus speaks of the alliance between 
Aristotle's philosophy and the chm'ch, with the con- 
sequences. " In the fifth century Christianity had 
conquered Paganism, and Paganism had enfeebled 
Christianity. The rites of the Parthenon passed into 
the worship of the Church; the subtleties of the 
academy, into her creed. Similar trifles just as 
subtle, interminable and unprofitable^ occupied the 
sharp intellects of the schoolmen. At length the 
time had come when the barren philosophy which 
had worn so many shapes, mingled with so many 
creeds, had survived empires, religions, races, lan- 
guages, was destined to fall. Driven from its ancient 
haunts, it had taken sanctuary in that church which 
it at first had persecuted ; and like the daring fiends 
of the poet 

"Placed its seat 

Next to the seat of God, 

And with its darkness durst affront His light." 

"Words, mere words, nothing but words had been 
the fmit of all the toil of all the most renowned sages 
of sixty generations. " In an evil day," says Bacon, 
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"thoiigli with great pomp and solemnity, was the 
ill-starred alliance stricken between the Old Philoso- 
phy and the New Faith." Ill-starred in truth it was. 
For the time was to come when it was to hang like 
a vast-decayed column from the temple it was to 
support, threatening to drag the whole structure 
with it to the dust. It was a coat of mail, destined 
to become a compress, preventing or distorting the 
growth, and finally stifling life. It was an alliance 
of the corruptible with the incorruptible, the mortal 
with immortality, destined surely to beget misbelief 
or unbelief. When one sho.uld die, as die it must, it 
would seem to draw the other Jnto the same grave 
with it, as the body the soul. Disastrous consequen- 
ces to Faith in Christianity itself could not fail to 
ensue, when the canonized falsity should be exploded, 
and the philosophy baptized as of God and conse- 
crated as His ordinance, should be exposed as a 
barren mockery. But I ask, is the party that tears 
away the mockery or the one that vouches for its 
substantiality, responsible for those mischiefs of its 
exposure ? 

Nothing is more common in certain quarters than 
to deplore or accuse the Protestant Eeformation as 
the cause, through the new philosophic method, of 
the infidelity of the eighteenth century and its clos- 
ing Revolutionary catastrophe. It has become the 
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cant of a school, not only of professed Komanists, 
but of pseudo-Protestant writers ; repeated so often, 
that not only themselves believe it, but timid Pro- 
testants have begun often to. distrust and fear their 
own principles. 

An investigation of the case brings home the 
charge to the accusers themselves. We believe it 
can be shown it was the despotism attempted by 
the spiritual power over the human mind — ^by Rome 
— ^that was the cause that the change in philosophiz- 
ing, which was requisite to the progress of humanity, 
became a ruinous revolution instead of a gradual 
and conservative reform ; that she necessitated such 
a result by her treatment of the minds of Europe, in 
the previous ages of her despotism over the West. 
It was a necessity of civilization through her act. 
But whether regarded or not as a necessity of 
civilization, it was at least the great social achieve- 
ment of the era we are considering — a vast step in 
actual progress, though bearing, it may be, through 
abysses. 

To aid our apprehension of the important relations 
of this topic, let us look at its position on the map of 
modern history. 

Modern history from 1600 to the present divides 
itself into three great periods, according to the ideas 
that rule history during those periods, and around 
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which gather their vital straggle and central interest ; 
viz. the periods of Keligious, Philosophical and 
Political Revolutions. Dating modern history from 
1500 or the beginning of the Lutheran Eeformation, 
the first period extends thence to 1648 or the treaty 
of Westphalia. The second, from the treaty of West- 
phalia (1648), to the French Revolution (1790). The 
third, from the opening of the French Revolution to 
the present. The great struggle of the first period 
is in the religious or ecclesiastical, of the second in 
the philosophical, the third in the political realm. 

The great question of the first, from 1620 to 1648, 
related to the sov/rce^ natwe^ and organizationj of 
»pvntual authority and rule ; in the second (from 
1648 to 1790), to the fundxj/mental principle and 
philosophical method of aU hnowUdge and helief. In 
the third (1790 to the present), to the political con- 
stitution amd order^ which should be the outward 
embodiment and representative of the inward senti- 
ments and convictions of society — the visible realiza- 
tion in institutions of tJie worWs thought and helief. 
Each of these steps or processes is as necessary to the 
series in the great logic of civilization — each a seg- 
ment of the same great stream, but each with its own 
peculiar direction, impediments, rapids and cata- 
racts. 

The great work of the second period (1648-1790) 
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that we are now considering, summed up in its bene> 
ficent results, was the emancipation of the human 
mind in the realm of philosophy — the overthrow of 
the Aristotelian, or more properly, the scholastic, and 
the establishment of the Baconian or analytic method 
in all reasoning. Or in other words, it was the legi- 
timation in society of the inductive process and the 
right of private judgment, in all belief. 

Both the above methods, the dogmatic and induc- 
tive, in their sphere are legitimate — either transcend- 
ing its sphere is pernicious. Where God has placed 
a thing before me in my view and within my grasp, 
analysis is an obvious command of reason and of 
God. Where things are beyond my vision and.knowl- 
edge, Imust receive them on authority and testimony 
if I receive them at all. And where my reason 
accepts a record as from God, my reason also binds 
me to accept as true what is therein stated. But it 
is obviously as unphilosophic to call in theologic 
authorities to settle for us, questions lying out of the 
scope of revelation, and in that, of mere human dis- 
covery, as, e. g,^ those of astronomy, or mechanics, or 
chemistry, as it would be to attempt to determine 
the high mysteries of the invisible world and facts 
of divine government, by geometry, algebra and the 
astronomic analysis ; and he errs as much, who 
essays to determine whether the earth is the centre 
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of the universe, ai^d the sua revolves around it, or 
vice versa, by consulting canon law and papal bulls, 
as he who should think to call down Gabriel to work 
out for him a problem in trigonometry. I have no 
more right to ask God to do for me what He has 
given me power to do for myself, than I have to 
reject statements He has graciously been pleased to 
make of truths infinitely and for ever above my 
mortal ken. 

But in the sixteenth century, the philosophy of 
authority had far transcended its legitimate bounds 
and grasped in its prerogative all departments of 
human knowledge. In the name of an infallible 
authority imparted of Heaven, the Church had 
applied the clamps and meshes of a subtle scholasti- 
cism, calling itself of Aristotle, to all science ; had 
usurped the prerogative of all truth, and put the 
universal human mind under censorship: a man 
might be burned as readily for a thesis in astro- 
nomy, as in theology; for the heresy of the Coper- 
nican system, as for a denial of transubstantiation. 
Authority was called in to settle everything. Aris- 
totle's categories and dialectics wedded to Papal 
prerogative — ^these formed a prison closure round 
the world, beyond which reason or inquiry became 
not only absurd, but impious. 

"Looking at the philosophy of modem times," 
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says Morell in his History of Philosophy, " in con- 
nection with that which for nearly two thousand 
years had preceded it, we see it bearing the marks 
of an independence, which since the days of Plato 
and Aristotle had been altogether unknown. The 
scholastic ages in particular were marked by a well- 
nigh slavish deference to authority — an authority 
which was balanced with some degree of equality 
between Aristotle on the one hand, and the Pope on 
the other. Philosophy during this period was con- 
tent not only to be held in leading-strings, but to be 
nurtured and instructed by dogmatic theology as an 
obedient child, by its parent •r guardian. It was 
timid in all its movements, feeble in its effects, and 
felt so much need of extraneous support that it wil- 
lingly sanctioned an appeal to those who, the one in 
the ancient, the other in the modern world, had 
succeeded in gaining the confidence and subduing 
the reason of mankind." 

" The Eeformation was a revolt against authority, 
and presented the spectacle of the human reason 
once more asserting its independence, and indignantly 
bursting the chains by which it had so long been 
bound ; for whether we regard the movement which 
then took place, in the religious, the political, or 
philosophical world, they are alike characterized by 
the same determination to shake off the trammels of 
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servitude to which the will of humanity had for many 
past ages submitted. It was in the sixteenth cen- 
tury (the Eoformation) that authorities which had 
been long doubted were openly disavowed, that the 
first overthrow of intellectual and spiritual despotism 
was given and received." 

This great achievement of the Eeformation was 
not only duo to the free genius which pervaded it, but 
to its ecclesiastic revolt from the Pope — one of the 
great masters or authorities to which scholasticism 
professed allegiance — and especially to its bringing 
its appeal to the private judgment of all men, with 
the open Bible in hand, presenting its warrant for 
universal intellectual liberty in the command given 
not to Apostles and Popes, but the Christian Brother- 
hood, "prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good." 

A B&oohition in Philosophy was a necessity of 
JSJuropea/n Civilisation, — Society could not advance 
without it. The old organum — as the dialectic of 
the old philosophic school was termed — had become 
a mere fetter to humanity ; inadequate to discover 
a new truth or to defend an old one, but simply to 
entangle and enchain mind — a mere idle, barren 
gymnastic, wearying minds with ceaseless gyrations 
and cunning manoeuvre and evolution, but advancing 
never a step. 
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Nothing 18 more vital to society than a true phi- 
losophic method or primary la^r and process of 
belief. Nothing could be more fatal to real progress 
than the old method. It was futile, fruitless toil in 
endless circle. It was rolling the ever-rebounding 
stone of Sisyphus or pouring water in the bottomless 
urns of the Danaides. Was a proposition in physics 
or metaphysics to be determined ? The school-men 
sent you not to analyze the thing, but they coerced it 
into the categories and syllabus of the subtle Greek ; 
they put it into the strait-waistcoat of some dialectic 
formula ; they put it upon the rack and torture of 
syllogism and enthymeme, and finally bound it down 
and smothered it by the decrees of Councils and the 
bulls of Popes. Was the inquirer still unsatisfied ? 
The ponderous names of a Duns Scotus, a Thomas 
Aquinas, or some Seraphic Doctor, or some Gregory 
or Innocent or Boniface, were made to thunder about 
his ears with the technical barbarisms of a scholastic 
jargon, till overwhelmed and confounded, if not con- 
vinced, he was glad to be silent, especially as those 
barbarisms were no mere l)Tuta ful/mma^ but behind 
them was brandished before his eyes the tdttma 
ratio of spiritual despots — the mightier logic of im- 
prisonment, wheel and fagot. 

Ages of such processes manifestly led to nothing — 
certainly to no discovery or progress. The utterance 
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d millioiiB under force or fear could prove nothing, 
diseoTer nothing. Indeed discoyery and progress 
were not the aim of these processes. The j were 
ratbar deTices to keep down revolt against the intel- 
lectnal dnarchs that ruled the world. The whole aim 
was to keep all things fast boond where the j were. 

Again the talismanic secret of the old Logic — its 
wondrons power in the ejes of its professors was in 
it&Jvrms--fcrms which could dispense with the 9ulh 
wianee of things and with real knowledge, and toere 
t» themselves a universal solvent for all questicns^ 
even cf things themselves unknowTk-^forms so won- 
derfnl, tbsiX jon could sit down in tout stndj, and 
withont telescope or celestial observation, cypher 
out the essences of the stars or the problems of the 
moon^s life. The adept had arrived at such wonder- 
ful sleight of logical technic and formnlary^ that in- 
dependent of all prior examination or knowledge, he 
eonld extort the tmth ont of any question, no matter 
how novel or mysterious, how occult, awful or fanci- 
fuL He could tell you with equal fiwdlity the popn- 
lation of Saturn, the number of feathers on the wing 
of the cherubim, and how many angels could stand 
on the point of a needle. Armed with these and in 
his own list, your true scholastic athlete was no com- 
mon antagonist. He would snap up the wariest in 
bis syllogistic gin ; floor the doughtiest with some 
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nimble fetcli. Xow he would distract you with his 
quick and subtle practice ; now dazzle you with some 
glittering tenuous sophism ; until he could thrust the 
blade of some keen technic through the joints of 
your harness. Xow, Aristotle failing him, he would 
gore you unaware with some pontific buU ; now 
brain you outright with some ecclesiastical canon. 
And if all this would not finish an adversary, then 
try the illumination of fire ! bum him ! or the wheel 
and scourge may awaken his logical consciousness, 
or at least the dungeon with its darkness and solitude 
and fastings, may ensure him sober and clear-brained 
leisure for reflecting on the arguments resisted. In- 
deed often the theologue and schoolman of the mid- 
dle ages was in the logical lists an antagonist as 
formidable as was Xero in the Homan Circus, with 
the Pretorian Guard to back him, to the unhappy 
contestant for the honors of the fiddle. 

Xow the end of centuries of labor and conflict of 
this kind could only be words, words, words ; mere 
words, save that their filmy and glittering maze was 
a blind and mesh to the mind of the world. Intel- 
lectual bewilderment, enslavement and stagnation 
could only ensue. Society could no more advance 
than Bulwer's man that thought to travel by end- 
lessly gyrating on one leg. Progress by the old 
logic was, as if one were to attempt to go to Kew 
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York from St. Louis, by the way of the Mammoth 
Cave. Wind about as much as you would through 
dark or glittering labyrinth, over flood and cliff and 
through fairy grots or dim mysterious avenues, toil 
as you might* over rough or smooth and steeps 
ascending or descending, you were certain at last to 
return on yourself and emerge where you started, 
near Oreen Hiver, 

A new direction for the intellect was needed ; a 
change of fundamental principles and primal method 
in the investigation of truth or quest of knowledge, 
another " organum^^ or new instrument of reasoning. 
This was a primal want of society — the first step 
towards all sure and permanent progress. I must, 
be assured my method of reasoning is right, or I may 
weary myself for ever without discovering a principle 
or ascertaining a fact. Society had for ages thus 
labored, adding not a single science and hardly a new 
art or even a new truth, for two thousand years. 
The trouble was not the want of genius or labor, but 
the method was vicious. A man will never climb 
Mont Blanc by working a treadmill, work he ever 
so vigorously. The world has wasted its strength in 
ever "revolving questions" as Macaulay calls them, 
on controversies ever recurring again, such as 
whether pain is an evil? whether all things are 
fated? whether we can be certain of anything? 
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whether we can be certain that we are certain of 
nothing, &c. Philosophy was battling over these 
questions in the age of Luther, as in the ago of 
Socrates, and still no nearer the end of the treadmill. 
All endless round of sonorous nothings, technical 
barbarisms, casuistical subtleties, resounded in the 
ears of society as it plodded its weary way over 
" many a frozen, many a fiery Alp," mid rivers of 
inky blackness, or eddying flame and phantom 
peopled wildernesses, in endless mazes wandering; 
emulating in its bootless and ceaseless toil the fabled- 
childf en of eternal night ; till at last emerging from 
its dark sojourn, lo it finds itself just where it started 
weary centuries ago. 

An emancipation of society from a Philosophy 
that thus imprisoned it, was obviously a necessity of 
progress. Its achievement from some source, was 
we think a certainty, as well as necessity of the ages, 
had there been no Bacon, no Des Cartes, no Luther. 

We might then leave the charge against Protes- 
tantism, of causing infidelity through the philosophic 
method she vindicated and inaugurated, with the 
simple statement that m this she was only the occor 
stoning cause of a philosophic revolution^ necessary 
amd sure to come in some way^ leca/use the life of 
society required it. But we do not choose to leave 
it there. Rather we accept the charge as a panegy- 
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ric, rather wo proudly claim/ to licr immortal lionor, 
tlic glor}" of tlio intellectual emancipation of mankind, 
even with all the evils incident thereto. 

But of this, more hereafter. Wo admit that Pro- 
testantism was an occasion, tlie great occasion, if you 
please, of the revolution in* philosophy in the six- 
teenth and seventeentli centuries; a revolution, never- 
theless, which, as a necessity of European civilization 
and progress, was sure from some cause to occur. 
Tlie question still remains, what made a revolution 
tliufl necessary and inevitable, so disastrous to reli- 
gious faith ? "What had so abused the name of reli- 
gion before tlie nations, that the emancipation of 
thought must bo an insurrection against Ctml ? had 
60 abueed the human reason, that it could not sepa- 
rate spiritual enslavement from submission to the 
authority of Heaven ? and could see no pathway for 
society between drivelling superstition and blas- 
phemous rejection of all religion ? What power had 
made the darkness of its dungeon so dark, and for 
such ages, that when its prison-walls were broken, 
its victims became blinded by the very light! What 
power had so inwrought a sophistical and illusive 
philosophy with Christian truth, in the mind of the 
world, that you could not tear away that philosophy, 
without dragging down with it in ruins the templo 
of Qod? Who had bo identified Christianity with 
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the sterile Bystem of the Bchoolmen, that the nations 
must remain in hopeless feebleness and puerility, or, 
as of old, become inventors only by becoming like 
the children of Cain ? Certainly, beyond all other 
powers in Europe, she was responsible for this, who 
for one thousand years had claimed to be intellectual 
and spiritual lord of mankind. 

I hare said Protestantism was the occasion of that 
philosophic revolution. It was so, inasmuch as it 
stirred the intellectual deeps of Europe, and as it 
summoned mankind in insurrection against a spirit- 
ual despotism that had indissolubly bound up its 
authority with that of the scholastic philosophy^ so 
that both must stand or fall together. 

It was also obliged, in vindication of itself against 
spiritual despotism, to adopt, assert, and vindicate 
the new philosophy. It became, therefore, a great 
champion and monument of the Baconian method* 
So far, and no further, does it stand related as a 
cause, through it, to the infidelity of the sixteenth 
century. 

It is not to be denied that the intellect of Europe, 
when emancipated, ran often into wild, eccentric, 
and ruinous ways. It would have been strange, had 
it not done so. Tlie license of the emancipated is 
commonly in proportion to fhe severity of the despo- 
tism they have endured. This is ever one of the 
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bitterest cnrses of despotism, and one that most 
unequivocally demonstrates its intrinsic and irreme- 
diable mischieyousness. The atrocities and extrava- 
gances of liberty being thus the most damning accu- 
sation of the precedent despotism, how vehemently do 
those of the mind of Europe, after the emancipation 
of the Reformation, arraign the spiritual tyranny of 
previous ages 1 The infidelity of Protestant freedom, 
if a proved fact, would be the great opprobrium of the 
present Catholic despotism. But it is not so much 
the infidelity of Protestant freedom, as the indignant 
insurrection of mind in Catholio Europe against 
Christianity, that presents the darkest picture of the 
age we are considering. 

It results from the necessary tendency of all transi- 
tion periods also, that, in such an intellectual break-up 
of the world as that of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, abnormal and irregular manifestations of 
every kind were likely to appear. It is diflSlcult for 
the human mind to stop in revolutions. When it 
begins to cast its false creeds and false gods over- 
board, it is apt also to throw away the true. This 
danger is incident to the abandonment of any anti- 
quated and venerated error ; of course, to all reform 
and all progress. The safety with which this danger 
is passed, depends on the fidelity with which the 
sptritiuxl a/nd i/nteUecPual instructors a/nd gua/rdAcms 
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cf a people Twme premously diacika/rged thmr trusts 
There is what Morell calls " the skepticism of igno- 
rance :" that is, the unbelief of a people, who, having 
their faith and veneration for a corrupt church and 
spurious Christianity destroyed, and having no know- 
ledge of the genuine to supply their place, in their 
ignorance, rise in indignation and incredulous scorn 
against iall religion. Such was that of large portions 
of Europe, and eminently that of France, in the 
eighteenth century. " Such," says Morell, speaking 
of this skepticism of ignorance, " is, to a great extent, 
the present state of France. Happily, the diffusion 
of religious truth is too general in England, to admit 
the return, except, indeed, under the most extraordi- 
nary circumstances, of another age of unbelief in the 
groundwork of man's natural religious sentiments.'^ 
Morell here announces the cause and the cure of this 
species of unbelief. Imperfectly as the spiritual 
curators and teachers of Britain had discharged their 
trust, in consequence of her imperfect Protestantism, 
still enough of religious truth had been diffused to 
save her, amid the unbelief that like a storm swept 
Catholic France. If, on the overthrow of a false 
Christianity and philosophy by the Lutheran reform, 
the skepticism of ignorance entered, that power we 
are constrained to arraign, as chiefly responsible, 
that for one thousand yeara had been the intellectual 
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and spiritual dictator of Europe, tho high priest of 
its faith, worship, and philosophy— Eoiiie. If we 
inquire where iiu Christendom the Baconian philoso- 
phy was most abused to the production of infidelity, 
and where first and chiefly it became the poisoner of 
the nations, where it was perverted to the organ of a 
war on heaven, and an elaborator of infernal arms, 
and where it equipped tho mightiest actors, and 
achieved the most hideous triumphs in that impious 
conflict, we are pointed at once to the countries of 
her communion, and primarily and pre-eminently to 
her most powerful satellite and champion in Europe — 
France. Its fair realm became, under its deadly per- 
version, a charnel-house. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantz, and Bartholomew's fatal day, had 
quenched in her bosom the religious reform, that 
might have enlightened and saved the philosophic 
reform; and had left that reform to run on, blind, 
wild, and godless. Italy, Austria, and Spain owed 
their apparent comparative exemption from the same 
disasters to the fact, that in those countries religious 
and philosophical, reform, together with the reason 
and life of the nations, seemed smothered in one 
grave. The storm of philosophic revolution beat 
on England, but beat as beats the surf against 
her island. The comparative enlightenment of her 
masses, imperfect as it was, and the presence of well- 

4* 
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armed and disciplined champions of her faith, which 
Protestant liberty had prepared, stood her instead in 
her hour of trial. 

It was incidental also to a revolution in philoso- 
phy, such as we have above described, that in the 
application of the new method, before men had by 
trial learned the capacity of their instrument and the 
limits of its power, there should be developed new 
and partial systems of truth — ^parts of the great 
myriad-faced unity — ^but not. yet combined in har- 
mony. All partial systems, pursued in isolation and 
as the alone true, must produce distortion, absurdity, 
and ultimately, skepticism. Such was the case with 
the sensational and the ideal philosophies. Each 
represented a great truth ; one the law of knowledge 
of the outer, the other that of the inner world ; but 
either pursued exclusively and solitarily necessarily 
led to unbelief; one to materialism, the other to 
pantheism. 

This evil tendency, incident to young and imma- 
ture systems every where, manifests itself with 
especial frequency and mischief where the mind of 
nations is not armed in a measure against it by 
previous indoctrination in religious truth. Hence 
though both these schools abounded and one origin- 
ated in England, they were comparatively innocuous 
till they passed to the Catholic realms of the Conti- 
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nent or countries where Protestantism abandoned its 
distinctive principle of spiritual liberty for — tbe 
despotism of its antagonist. It was only where 
liberty was unwonted, was seized violently, or its 
light br(5ke in on blinded and imprisoned nations, 
that it wrought serious mischiefs. 

Thus, looking at the philosophic revolution of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as effective of 
infidelity, we find the guilt of that efficiency resting, 
not with Protestantism, but the opposite ecclesiastic 
pole. That revolution was in itself a blessing. It 
was made otherwise only by a spiritual despotism, 
paralyzing and darkening the intellect and faith of 
nations, and making mental emancipation wild and 
mad from the sense of long enslavement and from 
the newness of liberty. 

In conclusion we ask then, shall Protestantism, 
having emancipated the human mind from a thral- 
dom that bound up all science, physical, metaphysi- 
cal, political as well as theological, and having 
instaurated a philosophy of progress to which we 
owe all improvements, scientific and social, that 
divide us from ages of mediaeval barbarism, — shall 
she have blame, because in so doing she rent away a 
subtle and adamantine scholasticism, with which 
Rome had bound the nations to her power; and 
because, in consequence, a false faith and a false 
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philosophy perished together? And when nations 
thns emancipated, shall, becanse of the systematic 
darkening and repression of mind pursued by Some 
towards them for ages, stagger and wander into 
strange and tortuous ways, at first, in the new light 
and liberty, shall Protestantism bear the sins of the 
despotism she attempted to overthrow ? She found 
the world fast moored by the old philosophy — ^moored 
there for nearly two thousand years. She said, " Let 
us on upon our voyage." It was a great hour when 
she thus said ^^ Let us go on ;" she cut the hawsers, 
and, spite of wind and wave and current and storm, 
we have moved on and are still moving ; we are fast 
leaving the rocks of the old coast — ^the shoals and 
quicksands and typhoons of unbelief that wait round 
those shores of death. We have already moved 
along hopefully and gloriously, through two centu- 
ries of the voyage of humanity ; and, with God and 
Liberty to impel us, and an open Bible and free rea- 
son for our charts, we will go on unfearing. 

I know there is a spiritual power in Christendom 
that abhors light and liberty; and rightly; it 
instinctively recognizes in them its mortal foes — 
which studiously aims to darken nations, and natu« 
rally ; for darkness is the hiding of its powef; — ^which 
anathematizes the free press and free speech and free 
schools , and reasonably ; for it lives by the reprea- 
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sion of the thought and utterance of mankind; 
within its pale ignorance is the mother of devotion — 
at whose borders the railroad and telegraph have 
been stopped as jealoiisly as an invading plague; 
and with right discernment of its vital interests j for 
society can advance only over its ruins; with true 
instinct it quarantines literature and cordons itself, 
as it can, against ideas ; for the spirit of the age 
would consume it with the breath of its mouth, and 
with the brightness of its coming. Ifaturally, there- 
fore, it may look to the middle ages with regrets, as 
to its lost millenium ; and regard the free movement 
given to the European mind in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, with sheer dismay and horror; 
not unnaturally it regards the philosophic revolution 
in these centuries, as the opening of the bottomless 
pit in the apocalypse, darkening the skies of Europe 
with its shapes and shades. But surely we, who 
believe in light and liberty, shall be slow to regard 
t?ienh as legitimately responsible for the denial of a 
Qod and religion of light and liberty. Is Protes- 
tantism to be condemned for the abuses and mischiefs 
incident to the emancipation of mind i Is liberty of 
thought and belief a curse ? Bind a man in fetters 
and he will run off no precipice. Put out his eyes 
and he will never see false. Shall all men therefore 
be blinded and shut up in dungeons? KecD the car 
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fast bound to the statiou house, and it will ney^ nm 
off the track. Is the conductor tlierefore that will 
not chain it up, responsible if it make a somerset 
down an embankment, or into a chasm, because of 
some neglected switch, or a drawbridge perversely 
or maliciously left open? No, give us eyes and 
hande, and steam-cars, and with all their risk, we 
thank you. So give society and give mind, liberty. 
Let vs move. If we must perish, a hundred times 
better by the cataract than the cess-pooL 

Protestantism, then, as a revolutionist of philosophy 
and emancipator of the intellect of Europe, were a 
mighty benefactor ; even if chargeable with all the 
disasters to faith, and in consequence to society^ 
exhibited in the eighteenth century. But she is not 
so chargeable. They were incidental, some of them, 
to a transition period in civilization ; a step in philo^ 
sopliic reform, which was Inevitable and necessary to 
social progress. Kay more, we affirm these evils 
were many of them so inseparable from that step, 
because of the abuses of that very church which now 
charges them on Protestantism as a crime ; because 
of its abuse of the faith and worship of the world; 
its war on enlightenment and science, and the 
instinctive rights of the human soul. Protestantism 
is responsible so far as it apostatized from its first 
principle, i. e. so far forth as it ceased to be Protes- 
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tKittmij jmed in tbe attempt at repressiGn and 
end&iesittit of the kmnan mind, and with the ene- 
r jearfprogTcasy 

Lesc aea's jad^Beati dionld beeoiae too brig|bft» 
Aad tfaeir free t&oagltlibe erimea; mod earth 
H&re too moch Ugiit.'^ 

K Protestantism thefefore be arraigned for its phi- 
€6opkT, as a crime, we are willing that Fhiloeoph j 
should step forward and plead her own canse. She 
mar come before the conrt of History not merely 
with intrepidity; with triumph she may lift her 
hand to the great oath, that she has merited well of 
the race of man. She may say ^I am the philoso- 
phy of liberty, life, progress. My defence — it is this 
great living world aroond yon — this mighty present 
that bears yon on. All that magnificent and infinite 
array of improrements in industrial arts, in mechan- 
ism, production and exchange ; all these inrentioiis 
and discoreries that arm man's hand with a grasp 
and sway of the fiHrces of nature ; all those advances 
in science, goremment; and in the general comfort 
and embellkhment, the ennoblement and culture of 
life, that divide the seventeenth from the filleenth 
century — these are my argument. I have brought 
society farther in three hundred, than it traversed 
before in ten times Aree Jrandred years. I have 
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spangled over zones with cities of maclunery. I 
have made the desolate rock, and waste and dismal 
morass to bloom with purple and scarlet and gold. 
I have covered the seas with fleets that are borne by 
their own tempest against wind and wave and tide. 
I have stretched the loom of commerce in wares and 
ideas, between strange nations and across mysterious 
oceans. I have exalted the valleys and brought low 
the heights, have pierced the moimtain, bridged vast 
and torrent rivers, and banded continents with iron 
roads. I have vastly increased and varied the pro- 
duction of the earth, and the occupation and sup- 
port of man. I have infinitely multiplied the manu- 
facture and diffusion of appliances for the well-being 
of society; and have widened the intercourse of 
business and of thought among mankind. I mitigate 
disease. I disarm the plague. I draw off silently 
and innocuously the wrath of the thunder-cloud. I 
steal from light its pencil ; I make the lightning the 
bearer of human thought, and the agent of a imiver- 
sal and simultaneous consciousness of nations. I 
have opened for man the hidden treasure-house of 
the mountains, the mysteries of the zones of eternal 
frost and fire, and the secrets of the seas and the 
skies ; I have inaugurated him, as God decreed him 
at fii-st. Lord of nature, and I have made him victor 
of storm and tide, of distance and solitude, of tropic 
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heat and polar ice. In the spiritual and ideal realm 
also, I have placed man in the paths of an illimitable 
advance. I have imparted to him the key and 
method of the tme Dialectic — the logic that shall 
grasp, analyze, and frame to nevr, glorious and mighty 
forms, the subtle and shifting phenomena of the 
world of thought. I have given the lav^s of perpe- 
tual progression in intellectual, moral and religious 
truth; and formularies that shall open to the soul 
new and wondrous fields of knowledge, ever widen- 
ing, as far as is permitted the children of this life to 
gaze. 

"Modem Civilization — ^with its legislation, economy 
and education, its institutions arid improved methods 
and appliances for the elevation and enlightenment 
of the million — this is my mighty and glorious pupil ; 
and I marshal it toward a fature of indefinite gran- 
deur, power and beauty. I have created and instau- 
rated for society a science of itself, and am placing 
in its hands the directory of an endless march ; ever 
onward and upward, till the philosophy of a new 
dispensation takes up its instruction on the plains of 
Heaven. My past achievements are but the pro- 
mise of my infancy. I am yet but in the beginning 
of my ways. The boundless future is mine. I am 
the philosophy of life and growth ; the genius and 
guardian of an infinite progress ; and especially the 
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elaborator, conservator and champion of genuine 
Faith. If I have been abused, so liave all God's 
gifts — so has all liberty — so has light — so has life. 
Under these skies, death alone has no perversion, 
no insanity, no disease." 

We will be content then, thus to leave the philo- 
sophy of Protestantism amid her own monuments to 
plead her own cause; confident that that plea is 
sufficient vindication of that conmiunion that patron- 
izes her. 

The curse of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies was not liberty or enlightenment. It was not 
that the sun had risen, but that an evil angel had 
poured out his vial of wrath on the orb of light ; not 
able thereby to quench it, but giving it power to 
bum men as with fire. " And men were scorched 
with the great heat and blasphemed the God of 
Heaven." 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HAMXOSISK. 

Biae of the Idea of Wealth to the Ascendency in European Societ j 
— Causes — Sabeidence of Religioos Paasions — Old paths of 
Natiooal Aggrandizement closed np — Transfer of Ambition and 
Eoterprise to new Desertions — Progr^ of Society in Wealth and 
Prodactire Art — The Era of Economies— MisBiasippi Schemes — 
East Indies— Ventures— Soath Sea Bubbles— The Money-God 
Supreme — The new Philosophy his Minister — Acme of his Reign at 
Paris under the Regent of Orleans— Law's Banking Scheme— The 
Saturnalia of Mammon— Rise of the Idea of Wealth a Xecessity 
of Social Progress— Why so Disastrous to Faith ?— Money-mania 
in France and England Compared- Dangers to Modem Society 

from Vamin^nigni- 

AxoTBER cause of the infidelity and irreligion of 
the eighteenth century, is found in the new ideas 
that took jposses^ion of European pciitice and eociety 
and in the consequent new direction given to national 
and individual life and effort From the causes 
I have already noticed, the great religious passion 
and agonism of tho sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries had subsided. The religious idea was dethron- 
ed ; and after the i«lig;o«8 and political settlement 
of Europe by the .wa#j of Westphalia a new idea 
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and passion rise to the ascendency in the European 
mind ; namely those of Wealth. 

The great conflagration of the religious wars had 
burned out. Its fires had in a measure died away in 
tlie council chamber and the battle-field, and in the 
heart of nations. The hopes of decided ecclesiastical • 
victory and of European empire, as between either 
of the great religious parties, had been perforce 
abandoned. The avenues to political aggrandize- 
ment through the alliance and aid of either of these 
parties, or by appeals to the religious passions which 
had animated them, had been closed up. The 
ambition of dynasties and the energies of nations, 
obstructed in these paths, henceforth seek another 
direction. By the law of transfer in the diseases of 
civilization, Mammonism takes possession of the 
European mind. The money-god sits supreme in all 
temples. Political economies are his gospels : and 
of these again, the new philosophy and the Encyclo- 
psedists are expositors, 

Not that man had not always loved money ; or 
that the lust of gold is the peculiar vice of any age. 
But in this er^ it suddenly towers aloft. Supreme 
and almost alone in the cabinets and amid the 
peoples of Europe. It takes a precedence liitherto 
unexampled amid the ruling ideas of history and the 
passions of nations. We enter on the birth-era of 
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macaotile^ agricultural and mauufactural eystejos^ 
of narigatioa act?, colooial policies, of tariJSs and 
trad€4aws^ of MispiaMppi Schemes^ East India comr 
panies^ South Sea Babbles. Through maritime di&- 
coT^T and adTenture, the direct commerce of the 
Indies newly opened, the gold and silfer of Mexico 
and Peru, the progress of art, science anA industry, 
and the general advancement of society, the wealth 
of nations was Tastly increased and naturally became 
a ruling interest. 

This new direction of the ruling ideas of Europe^ 
in a measure necessitated by the obstruction of old 
paths of aggrandizement and the exhaustion or des- 
pair of religious paaaona, was moreorer e^>eciaDj 
stimulated by the examples of England, Holland and 
PortugaL These were regarded as signal iUustra- 
tf ons of the power of wealth to aggrandize nati<xi3 ; 
and as brilliant proo& of new paths to national great- 
ness opened throu^ conmierGe, ipanutactures^ colo- 
nies, and political economies r^;nIatiTe of the indus- 
trial energies of pec^les. Spain moreoTer was still 
dazzling Europe with her delusiTe spoils and trophies 
of colonial empire. 

The treaty of Westphalia, adjusting and settling 
the limits of countries^ left little room for territorial 
aggrandizement on the map of Europe; and the 
nations rudied with eagemesB into the new game of 
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greatness opened to them. They embark in schemes 
of national wealth, domestic and foreign. Through 
mercantile, manufactural, colonial and agricultural 
economies, jChristendom is to become one vast plan- 
tation, manufactory, and exchange. Each county is 
to be husbanded as a garden. All art and industry 
— ^productfon, consumption, traffic — are to be per- 
fectly systematized and mechanized ; regulated as 
methodically as if one vast farm-house, workshop or 
mart. In short, nations are to become vast machines 
adjusted and worked for the production of wealth. 
Prussia, in its internal policy, becomes especially the 
model kingdom of this economic administration. 
Her territorial smallness was to be elaborated by 
economies to riches and greatness. Smith, Malthus 
and the economists are the evangelists of the New 
Era. 

This direction of the mind of Europe was, like its 
emancipation in the realm of philosophy, probably a 
necessity of the stage of civilization which it had 
reached ; a necessary means and consequence of the 
rise of the masses and the increased physical prospe- 
rity of nations. It was also — ^like the philosophic 
revolution synchronizing with it — productive of vast 
benefits and vast mischiefs to mankind. Vast indus- 
trial enterprises; improvements in the arts, appli- 
ances, comfort and power of human life ; advance- 
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ment in pc^tical aad social institations — in the 
police, secnritj, prodnction, the grestneas and 
strength of nations — follow in its train. It stands 
related as canse and effect to the enfranchisement, 
enlightenment and eleTation of the millions. As 
irealth and indnstrial and productiye power rose in 
the social scale, the indnstrial and productive masses 
of conree rose also. But tc^ther with those benefits 
this supremacy of the idea of wealth undoubtedlj 
conspired powerfully with other causes to push the 
world from the realm of faith. 

Mammonism, or the paseion of wealtii, is often 
charged as the vice of ProtegtafdUn^ ; and with a 
color of truth ; as a passion of wealth naturally asso- 
ciates itself with the successful pursuit of it; with 
the intelligence, activity, and enterprise which are 
produced and quickened by freedom, intellectual 
-«nd civil, and which ensure success to such pur- 
suits. Protestantism is undoubtedly a powerful sti- 
mulant to the 9iind of nations; it ^ves civilization 
a vastly increased power of every kind. Xow 
wealth and power are wont to breed a passion for 
themselves. And this passion, not restrained by a 
vital Christianity, may become a sordid avarice, or 
rapacious ambition. Still we deem it no condemna- 
tion of a faith, that it brings wealth and power; 
especially as we have ample evidence in the history 
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18 most widely at yarlance with the genius of Christ- 
ianity, and little attracted to accept it. Most diffi- 
cult is it for it, of all passions, to ^^ enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven." It breeds moreover passions 
and vices which naturally seek to hide from God 
behind the veil of skepticism. It soon leaves little 
power of faith in anything noble and good, much 
less in God. There is terrible interaction between 
avarice and infidelity, as between corruption and 
death : one breeds the other. 

Moreover the ascendency of this idea over society 
naturally associates with itself a Ivamry which emas- 
culates and debauches the soul, and leaves it hardly 
energy or manhood for earnest Christian belief. 

Thus the supremacy of the idea of wealth divides 
society more and more widely from religious faith. 
Long ascendant, it relaxes, enfeebles, corrupts, intoxi- 
cates it ; till idtimately it goes into utter dissolution. 
This was illustrated in the course of civilization in 
the eighteenth century from the various causes enu- 
merated. The lust of gold had rusted and corroded 
through the entire society of the times. The 
mightier and nobler false gods had disappeared from 
their shrines. Mammon, the ^^ meanest and least 
erect of spirits that fell from Heaven," alone 
remained. The generous fever of the previous era 
had subsided. The pulse of humanity be%i\. Vc^^ \ %» 
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slow cold corrnpting palsy was icing stealthily around 
the heart and brain. Not now for God or glory or 
for beauty, but for gain were all things. For this 
men fought and plotted and chaffered ; for this they 
made treaties, alliances, peace and war; for this 
they legislated, planted colonies, established manu- 
factures, tariffs, trade-laws, colonial and commercial 
systems, coerced agriculture, instituted banks, in- 
flated and exploded financial bubbles. For this they 
explored new seas and savage continents; they 
ravaged ancient realms; plundered barbaric mon- 
archies ; they dismembered kingdoms ; they blotted 
old nationalities from the map of Europe ; they pros- 
trated the public law and political system of Europe 
in the dust. Everything revolved around the money 
question. Negotiation, legislation, foreign and in- 
ternal policies, fulfillment or violation of treaties, 
manners, sentiment, opinions, literature, morality, 
and even religion, seemed grouped waiting around 
the question, will it pay? All things had their 
money-representative and equivalent. Faith, honor, 
heroism, patriotism, justice, chastity, piety — ^all had 
their prices. Power, empire, beauty, fame, grace, 
the favor of man, and even of God, were exposed for 
sale. Courts, monarchs, hierarchs, pontiffs, the 
church, and even Heaven itself in priestly finance, 
were venal. Genius, wit, taste, imagination, elo- 
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qnence and song, philosophy and statesmanship, 
ministered, liveried and lacquered, in the antecham- 
ber of Mammon. Finance was god of the world, 
from hovel to palace, possessing each interest. In 
his train waited frauds, treacheries, disloyalties, 
hypocrisies ; rapacity joined with waste, luxmy with 
cruelty, pleasure mottled with murder, and "lust 
hard by hate." It was the reign of the money god 
who had taken possession of the vacant temple of 
European worship and the nations were prostrate 
before him. 

" On a blazing throne of gems and gold, 
The prize of many a damned soul. 
There sat a king deformed and old, 
TeUow and shrunk and fool : 
The glittering bribe, the tempting purse 
Spread there their unresisted lure, 
For baits to prove the proud man's curse. 
And keep the miser poor. 
In his palsied hand the monarch gave 
The radiant stone and blushing ore. 
To mighty prince, and groyeUing slave, 
That knelt his throne before; 
Gorging their food like worms i' the grave 
And screaming loud for more. 

'^ As amongst that cursed and greedy crew 
The murderer thrust his blood-stained hands. 
Where Beauty's palms of lily hue 
The price of guilt de 
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Sin caught the despot in her anna, 

And kissed liis siimj jaws, 

And shame exposed her wanton charms. 

To gain his prized applause : 

There the hero brought liis hireling steel. 

The bard lus yenal song, 

^WaSle patriots sold the public weal. 

The tyrants cherished wrong ; 

Monks uttered blasphenues to kneel 

The favored of that throng. 

« And thej all deyonred this precious food 
With more than human zest. 
Though bringing poison to the blood 
And anguish to the breast : 
Like vultures upon carrion fore, 
Thej greedily fed on ; 
And fiercely seized their neighbor's diare 
Whene'er their own was gone : 
As that crowned ghoul his gifts bestowed 
With regal pomp and pride ; 
From those foul lips no language flowed. 
But still the dupes he eyed, 
Hurrying on to death's abode, 
And cnrsed them as they died ; 
Shouting, ' Hail, Oh first of the sons of Ammon ! 
Hail to the great god Mammon !' " 

In such a world, where the lust of gold had suc- 
ceeded to religious enthusiasm and fanaticism, we do 
not wonder that faith could not abide. Nor again 
can we wonder that rapacity, cut loose from the 
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attracted all Europe with the enormonsness of its 
powers, prizes and promises. The scheme was to pay 
off two thousand millions of the debt of Louis XIV. 
by a single splendid stroke of finance. The bank was 
to be shored up by the commerce of the East and 
West Indies, and that of empires thlit were to spring 
up in the vast and mysterious Eldorado of the Mis- 
sissippi. The imaginations of men were astounded 
with the magnificent hopes opening to them. It 
was as if an Australia or California were opened 
right in the capital of European civilization. At 
the time of the sale of the shares in 1719, the scene 
as described by Louis Blanc, indicates that the force 
of the madness could no further go. 

In his History of the Causes of the French Bevolu- 
tion (page 175) he thus narrates : — 

" We would surpass the limits of our subject were 
we to follow all the details of so vast an operation. 
But the effect which it produced has a too direct 
connection with that transformation of manners and 
that displacement of strength, out of which the revo- 
lution was to spring, for us not to pause over it. 

" The excitement caused by the sale of the shares 
was intense. Who has not heard of the Kue Quin- 
campoix and its stormy renown? Impatience of 
gain, the hope of retrieving a ruined fortune quickly, 
a presumptuous desire to brave destiny, a need of 
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forgetfolness and of excitement, the poignant uncer- 
tainties which the heart in its folly dreads and seeks, 
the torments of wliich it is greedy, were all found 
strongly raised and at play, within the space of a few 
feet Thus, courtiers, churchmen, courtesans, mem- 
bers of parliammit, monks, abb^s, clerks, soldiers, 
adventurers from every part of Europe, hastened to 
the Bue Quincampoix, to be rolled in a heap and 
mingled together in a huge pell-mell. The inequa- 
lity of ranks disappeared there before the equality 
of human weaknesses and passions. The pride of 
the great ones of the earth was publicly drawn out / 
to receive an exemplary chastisement in the eyes of 
the multitude. Fraternity reigned through stock- 
jobbing until something better turned up. Prelates 
dragged the Eoman purple through the mob, and 
princes of the blood bought or sold the papei 
between courtesans and lackeys. Even foreign sov- 
ereigns had their representatives in the thickest of 
this crowd, which was by turns drimk with hope or 
frozen by alarm, a confused, entangled, palpitating 
crowd, which the ebb and* flow of play agitated 
incessantly, and from which a sinister noise arose. 
Tliere was not a house in the famous street which 
was not divided into dens for speculators. Avidity 
took up its abode in them from the roof to the c^lar. 
They stock-gambled by the light of the sun, and also 
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by that of torches. To own a miserable shop in this 
quarter, was to have one's hand npon a gold mine. 
« « « « There were offices for sale and pnr- 
chase; here was that of the Sienr le Grand, the 
treasurer of France, there that of the Sieur Ncgret 
de Granville, an old farmer of the aids and domains. 
A place was wanted to write npon; they had 
recourse to living desks, and the unfortunate made 
fortunes by hiring out their shoulders ; they would 
have hired their souls ; as long as the fever lasted, 
paper had the advantage over gold which the imag- 
ination has over * e reality. Thus two men drew 
their swords one day in the street, the seller of shares 
wishing to be paid in paper, and the buyer of them 
wishing to pay in gold. The confusion soon became 
so great, that it became necessary to have a guard 
of archers, commanded by an officer of the Short 
B«be, at each end of the street. Regular agitations 
still more terrible succeeded this tumultuous agita- 
tion. The Le Blancs, the Verzenobres, the Andres, 
the Pavilions, the Fleurys, commanded the move- 
ments by their emissaries, and kept the key of the 
storm-bag. ^ ^ * * * There was a general 
upsetting of fortunes ; there was a metamorphosis in 
situations, comparable only with the ancient Satur- 
nalid. * * * * The Duke de Bourbon and the 
Prince de Conti, were at the head of the speculators 
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of raiown^mdllie nobles followed in croirds. Ibnj 
of the gentry smraonded the door of Law, the chirf 
distributor of sabscriptions, and passed whole hours 
there wjuting for Law'^s presence, with a sordid 
anxiety, begging a look from him as a fiivor, and 
weaiying his contempt by the excess and degrada- 
tion of their cupidity. Xot content with flattering 
him, recently an obscure stranger, and the son of a 
goldsndth of Edinburgh, they flattered his mistress, 
his dan^ter, sdll a child, even Thierry his Ytlet, 
The court of Law was iacreased by many women of 
qnality, momentarily escaped finom the conrt of the 
Begent, and the governor of the bank became the 
object of their pursuits, the ardor of gain silencing 
their shame. Xothing was omitted, which was of a 
natnre to dissipate old prestiges. It was in the com- 
pany of the Taigez, and the Poterats, that Louis 
Heniy de Bourbon, the Ifarshal d* Estrees, the 
Prince de Talmont, the Baron BreteuH, managed the 
business. In the list <^ the directors <^ the India 
Company, might be read by the side of the name 
of the B^ent of France, that <^ Saint Edme, known 
at the fiur c^ Saint Laurent as the chief of the 
mountebanls. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ A great lord, the 
Marquis d^'Oyse, the son and younger brother of the 
Duke de YiDais-Brancas, was sfaamelesB enou^ to 
take the dang^itv of the stock-gambler Andre, onl^ 

5* 
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three years old, as his wife, ou condition that her 
dowry should be paid in advance." 

Surely in a world with such a central scene we 
need not wonder that infidelity coupled with Mam- 
monism seemed to have poisoned the moral life of 
univeraal society. 

We point therefore to the ascendency of the idea 
of wealth, in the cabinets of princes and in general 
society, as one of the causes of skepticism ; yet not a 
cause, be it noted, in itself alone necessitating such a 
result; but powerfully and fatally cooperating with 
other causes in the production of it. In view how- 
ever of its efficiencies towards a result so universal 
and so disastrous, we are compelled to inquire what 
gave this cause in this era such a peculiar malig- 
nancy ? What made the pursuit of wealth in that 
age so godless and so corrupting ? 

The passion of wealth is one of the dominant 
passions of our own time. It leaps through the 
veins of our universal civilization like a burning 
fever ; still I think I may say the age is not infidel. 
What then gave its peculiar virus of infidelity and 
godlessness at that time? There must ha^e been 
elements especially malignant conspiring and blend- 
ing with it. 

There were causes inherent in the history of the 
times and in the stage of civilization which Europe 
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bad attained, giving increased prominence and power 
to wealth, and stirring to the pursuit of it, with the 
intensity of a new and strange passion. The very 
increase of wealth in itself and the general causes 
elevating the industrial masses and creative of a 
third estate, necessitated such a consequence. But 
nevertheless a step essential in the progress of civili- 
zation, and requisite to the development of its power 
and to the accomplishment of vast and benificent 
physical, and to social and even moral achievement ; 
such a step in the life of society, as was that out of 
which the idea of wealth rose to power, we are con- 
fident, God would have enabled society to take, 
without consequences so dreadful, but for great 
crimes of society itself and a most guilty feebleness 
or neglect or apostasy of the great moral vitalizer of 
society — ^the Church, or the body representing Chris- 
tianity. 

The malignant, epidemic Mammonism of the age 
demands our attention both as effect and cause. As 
an effect, it undoubtedly points us in part to the very 
causes that we have before noticed in this discussion 
as directly producing infidelity. It was because the 
Church, over most of Europe despotic, and in many 
countries, and especially in that where this madness 
raged most fiercely, warring on human reason and 
enlightenment, had lost its grasp and control of the 
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age — ^had no power to purify, moderate or direct 
aright its passions. The Church — ^the power repre- 
sentative of Christianity — ^by its denial of man's 
instinctive right of private judgment, and by its 
cruelties towards the assertor of those rights, and by 
associating itself with political tyranny through 
almost the entire continent, had brought on itself the 
hatred and scorn of mankind ; and had consequently 
no power to perform for society, when tried by the 
passion of wealth, the proper function of a moral 
guardian and curator. It could not discharge the 
office of a religion, viz., to bind, curb, moderate and 
temper the desires and impulses of society when 
impelled to disastrous and guilty excess. Its oppres- 
sion moreover had kept nations in perpetual moral 
pupilage, had dwarfed and crippled their moral 
energies, and impaired their power of independent 
self-government and self-restraint. Society conse- 
quently encountered the temptation without the 
habit or power of resistance, and it is not strange it 
was overborne. It must be so with any faith formed 
without the free exercise of the right of private judg- 
ment. It is not genuine faith. It is a mere sham* 
It has no foundation in our self-consciousness, none 
in perceived evidence. It has no logic to defend it- 
self against its own doubts or the assaults of others. 
The consciousness of never having proved itself by 
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perBonal exumniitioii, or the exuninatioii of othera 
in wbose opinioii it reposes its trust, must carry a 
fiital timidity and feebleness into all its r^olts. In 
die time of temptation sach &ith will faQ away ; and 
that, whether it be the fadth of indiTidnals or of 
naii<m3. When it ceases to be a superstition or a 
&naticism, it is nothing. It ever is and mnst be a 
most miserable defence against either irreligion or 
nnbelief ; or any of those passions that from time to 
time sweep society like moral stonns. Add to this' 
feebleness necessarily incidental to any faith nnder 
coercion and restriction of examination, the sense of 
wrongs inflicted tyrannonsly and cmeUy on the 
private reason and the conscienoe; the indignation 
and scorn arising in the mind from the attempt 
frandnlently to palm ofi^ or anthoritatiTely to enforce, 
the most puerile fidsehoods and absordities, and the 
most dnTeUing snpeistitiona. Add the disgust that 
must arise in it, at seeing a religion without morality, 
a Oirifitianity without charity, a Church at once 
supeistitious and sensual, fimatic and hypocritical, 
licentious and tyrannical ; add aQ these and we shall 
see forces enough at woik utterly to strip religion of 
its power over the epidemic lusts of nations or eras, 
be they for gold or empire, and to cause social distem- 
peratures to be left to run their course in entire riot; 
enough to ppsh the human mind from the r^;ions of 
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its twilight faith into the thick darkness of irreligion 
and infidelity ; and to impel it on to that madness of 
worldly passion and pursuit that arises from dimness 
or despair of the future, and crushes our eternal 
aspirations into this hour of life. 

In proof of the correctness of this reasoning, we 
appeal to the comparative experience of the different 
countries of Europe which passed through the trial of 
the money-epidemic together. Where did the money 
madness strike deepest, and leave the most deplora- 
ble consequences? In Protestant or Catholic 
Europe 2 In Catholic. The storm of trial beat hard 
upon England — harder than perhaps on any other 
nation in Europe, in proportion as her industrial 
energies were most active and most stimulated by 
civil liberty, and upon her, gushed most profusely 
the golden stream of wealth. But though the 
national mind may have reeled a moment, it was not 
intoxicated nor overborne. The snaring influences 
of a world's commerce, and almost a world's wealth, 
of a national policy eminently mercantile, of interests 
and institutions, and foreign and domestic adminis- 
tration swayed by finance — all these were around 
the English mind. But there was in that mind, 
imperfect as was English Protestantism, enough of 
the energy of Christian truth and liberty to withstand 
these influences. That mind, as far as the great mass 
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cnt off from modem civiKzation. They escaped the 
perils of the transition period becansa they were 
stationary. They had no emancipation of mind, no 
revolution of phildlophy, no rise of a third estate; 
they were exempt from the perils of progress and 
corruptions of enterprise. They escaped convulsion 
in permanent paralysis; the dangers of youth, in the 
imbecility of perpetual childhood. They fell below 
the range of the temptations and dangers of the 
period. To the degree that they were less afflicted 
by defiant and frantic atheism, they owed their 
exemption to a slavish superstition and abject igno- 
rance. They had not life enough for fever, or spasm, 
or delirium. The same oppression that had sup- 
pressed Protestantism in them, had nearly crushed 
the vitality out of their civilization, and they had 
less of throes and agony only because they were 
nearer death. 

The difference of the effects of despotic repression 
on minds, as between France and Spain, was the 
difference bietween killing a man and putting his 
eyes out. In one, the national mind seemed utterly 
crushed and smothered ; in the other, it was blinded 
as it regards religion, but the passions of life and 
fever of intoxication were rioting as fiercely in the 
veins as ever. In France despotic repression had 
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dziTen thoQ^it info wide sod wild psths ererj wmj; 
but had shat op aTennes to the true £uth. In Spain 
ii seemed to have quenched thought itself. 

To the common chars^* therefore, that ll^^min nnTsm 
or the undue ascendency of the idea of wealth in 
communities — is a rice of Protesfaxitism, we answer: 
it is obno^ous to this imputation only as it produces 
that industrial actiyitT, skill and energy, and that 
prosperity and enlightenment of the masses^ and that 
financial accumulation, enterprise and policy, from 
which the ascendency of this passion may spring. 
It makes nations money4oTing, simply as it makes 
them money-gettiEig and money-haying. There is 
a faith that usually en&rces its Toice of porerty on 
nations if not on its acolytes and devotees — ^whick 
deliyers from IvraTTiTnninTiCTn^ by remoying its prizes^ 
by destroying the industrial energies, intelligence, 
art, enterprise; which wait on fireedom of thought, 
and which alone enable nations successfully to enter 
into the competitions of production and traffic 

But alasy we find that nations can be poor without 
being pure ; that idleness, ignorance, thriftlessness 
azft mendicity are no guaranty of Christian faith 
and yirtue. We find, again, where the despotism 
oyer thou^t has not succeeded in eafoiguishing 
fiscal enterprise and proqpedty, it leay es the passion 
generated of and proper to that enterpr^ and proft- 
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perity, the most wild, exorbitant and without 
curb. It was, we may notice, in a countr 
Protestant that the money-mania was maddea 
deadliest to the faith of nations. 

This chapter in the history of the past admoi 
not of the safety or desirableness of poverty, b 
the necessity of counteracting the dangers whi 
era of Mammonisra, like the one in which wc 
must ever bring to faith and life, by the prot< 
and restorative power of a free, vigorous and en 
ened Christianity. 

The theme is one of profound and solemn 
vancy to our times. The melancholy cataclas 
the last century warns us of present peril. Th 
of gold leaps through all the veins of the m< 
world. It bums through aU our civilization, 
passions and pursuits converge in this. AI 
prizes of society are in the gift of Mammon, 
multitudinous, multifarious, infinite business c 
world — its prcjductions, manufactures, exchange 
are a constant discipline to the love of money 
another era of unbelief awaits us, we shall em 
through the portals of Mammon. The path to 
abyss will be draped with purple and shine 
gold. Railways, steamships, mysteries of me« 
ism, the wonders of art, Califomias, Australias 
marshal us that way. The spirit of the age ab 
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teds {be speH of the migfatr fiacmstion. From thn 
one thing only shall save ns. Xo glittering cathe- 
dral, or pnrple hierarchies, or pomp of sapeistition, or 
awe of antiquity or anthorities ; no slavish, no dog- 
made, no ignorant, no dead faith, nothing bnt the 
energy, the power, the intelligence, the spirit, the 
life of an earnest, enli^tened £uth, commnniag 
fieely with the Scriptures and the Spirit of Truth. 

Xever in any age has there been such vital need 
of an earnest, active, intelligent and free CSiurch, as 
now and in our own country. The richer our pros- 
perity, the more intense our neceasit^. Without it 
the g<flden stream on ^riiicli we sail, bears us surely 
to the doom of ancient Tyre and the naticMis of old — 
whom riches slew. We huny through Mammon- 
ism to godlessness and dias<dution. From the era 
when Jugortha departing from Bome, shook venge- 
frilly his hand just threatened with Boman chains, at 
that capital of the earth, with the ominous menace, 
*-Ah doomed city! sold, if only yoji can find a 
purchaser ;" — ^from that era, her fiuth and her man- 
hood sickened together under the blight of the lust 
of gold. No longer glory or country or reli^on ; 
no temple or shrine or home; but gain, plunder, 
luxury — these i^ere the battle-cry, that led on her 
legions. The overspreading Mammonism and Epi- 
curism, togeth^ with the Atheism, that followed. 
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aro abtrndantlj noted in the orators and satiris 
historians of the close of the Bepublic and the 
ning of the Empire. So along that future of i 
wealth, and infinite stimulants to the passi( 
wealth, opening to our age, this generation wl 
with more peril than through a field bristlin 
the arms of a world. A faith that walks 
living Christ and an open Bible, that is active, 
ly, enterprising, beneficent and free, and whicl 
niands the intellect and conscience of the age 
can save us. Without this the golden cloa< 
float over and about us, will settle down all j 
our sky, and we shall see beyond no God, no H 
no immortality, nor the frightful grave that wi 
hid in that " field of the cloth of gold." 
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CHAPTER V. 
SPIKITUAL DESPOTISM. 

Spiritiiml DeapotisB, the Gaose of Ca uaca E rm of Alisolatism— Dou- 
ble Despotism OTer Europe— Treaty of Westphalia—MUitarj 
Monarchies — HopelesBoeaa and helplesBaeas of the Milliooa — ^Intel- 
lectual represBioo — ^Mind driTea from the Practical to the Specnlar 
tiTe — License of SpecolatiTe Thooghfc— The Worid Undermined — 
War on Prirate Judgment — ^A War on the Faith of Nations — ^The 
Spiritaal Power Darkened and Emasenlated — ^Intellectnal imhecil- 
litj of the Church— EcclfMMtical Litentore in Protntaat aal 
Catholic Eorc^e. 

The theme we now propose to consider is sff 
BTiTAL DESPOTISM, related as a canse to the Grtai 
AjK>&tasy of Christendom in the eighteenth centniy. 
We wish to direct especial attention to tV, not simply 
because of the importance of it as 9^fact^ in its his- 
toric relations to the particular phenomenon we 
investigate, bnt because of its essential and immortal 
malignancy as ^principle, in all times and all forms, 
and because, like a chronic cleaving cnrse, it &stens 
on society throng all changes. Hideously promi- 
nent, it stands out on the page of both logic and 
history, as the enemy of £Euth, and in countiess 
subtle, shifting HiffgnHMn^ it walks the whole earthy 
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this hour. It lingers in every clime ; in every 

|- ization ; in every communion ; perhaps I migh 

without paradox, in every human bosom. I 

;^ spirit of that sort that cometh not out without p 

|i and fasting, and seldom too without tearinj 

victim it leaves. 

The great disaster to faith, of modem soci< 

the transition era of its philosophy and civili; 

in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is 

p charged on the principle oi Liberty or Protestai 

■''', But history as well as philosophy, seem to us u 

• takably to point to directly the opposite princi 

r* -> Despotism J as the great cause of the defection < 

human mind from religious faith during the j 

! period. She points especially to the double d^ 

ism of Church and State, that peculiarly mari 

period. In baleful conjunction^ civil and eccl 

tical tyrannies hung in double orb over the s 

Europe for a century ; like the plague-struck e 

the apocalypse, tormenting the nations. 

By despotism, I mean lordship, mastery, dom 
of man over man,. or mind over mind; the fo: 
rule of the opinion, reason, or will, of the o 
matter of authority and command, over those ( 
many. Such lordship applied to religion, w< 
spiritual despotism; to politics, political despc 
to philosophy and science, intellectual desp 
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Spoitoal dficqpolisaiimlded bj die Chmdiy iB nsmed 
€CcIesijfiticmL Ecdesiistical despodsm united with 
tbe State, as allj, instmmait <» master, is t«med 
politico-eccl^iastiral despotism. Bj s{»ritiial des- 
potism, in this chapter, I mean either despotism 
wielded bj the spiritnal power, or that orer qpiiitiial 



In the sevente^ith and eighteenth centnxies^ the 
Imnan mind was peculiarly feding the cmse d a 
doable or rather triple despotism ; which had be^i 
plagoing the earth for ages, but thoi with eqpecial 
and combined pressmre, crushed down hmnanity. 
Istellectxial, spiritual, political — all united, and with 
peculiar Tirulence, in its triple hideousoesB, pre- 
sented a terrible completeness of tyrannj, ahnost 
without paraEd in the worst ages. It seemed like 
ma attempt to smothor the life of the world. At- 
tempt, I saj ; for happilj the triumph, the absolu- 
tism of this tyranuT, was nerer an achiered £urt. 
Its attempt had in God% mercy been deferred in 
human history, till it could be only an attempt. The 
movement was too late for perfect sucGoaSw NeTer- 
tbeless it wrought in the earth a mighty curse. It 
was the rtpreMsian and jperivriaiion caused by the 
attempt of this triple despotism to master society, 
tiiat droTO the mind of Europe wide and wild from 
its ^»^»*ltKfn1 and natural courae^ It was not the 
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tma/MApa/bvon of the reason, but the attempt \ji^fettet 
it when partiallj emancipated, that wrought the 
mischiefl It was not the stream itself^ bat the djkes 
and dams thrown across its otherwise beneficent and 
fertilizing current, that caused the inundation that 
swept the world. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
peculiarly the era of absolute monarchy in Europe. 
The period of which we treat (1648—1790), opens with 
the scene of thrones aurrcnmdedwith sUmdmg armiei. 
The miUtary has succeeded to ih,(^feud4U mcnuxrchy. 
The terrible convulsion of one hundred and fifij 
years of religious war has torn feudalism to pieces, 
or has broken, impoverished and prostrated it, all 
through Western Europe. The new finance of 
nations, now feeds armies formerly sustained by 
feudal loyalty and treasure; indeed, &r vaster 
standing forces than feudal history ever knew. Thns 
the new-bom political economy and the science of 
wealth marking the progress of society in various 
interests, become the arts of tyranny. The invention 
of gunpowder, and the new arts and appliances d 
war, have converted it into a science of mere 
mechanized masses ; a mathematical problem, rather 
than a game of chivalry. 

Christendom has just emerged £rom the great 
drawn battle of the Beformation ; but has emerged 
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m earmor. It now presents an ana j of slates in a 
permanent aimed fmos. Luge militaiy establish- 
ments, created b j ages of religions iraifire and sus- 
tained bj the new finance, are now deemed necessary 
br states to watch and guard agauut each other ^ in 
time c^ peace. The throne appears no longer girt 
with bait»iial swords, but soiionnded by myriads of 
bayonets ; not only as a defence against aggression 
from abroad, bnt as a ready and terrible instroment 
of enforcing a mechanic obedience at home ; and of 
repressing and cmshing the liberties of the snbject 
millions. 

And, to make the despotism more oppresavey 
those liberties hare now no ocmstitntional cfr institu- 
tional defences. The restrictions of fendalian, the 
lights of states, the priTileges <^ classes and orders, 
baronial prerx^atiTes and proTincial liberties, had to 
a great extent perished in the conmlsions of the 
prcTions period. There was now no breakwater 
against the central despotism or monarchy. Xations 
are seen prostrated with no interrention of shield or 
def^ice before the throne. 

Under the tyranny of C!harles the fifth, and still 
more under the Tiberian despotism of Philip Second 
the feudal and proTincial liberties of Spain, order bj 
<»der. proTinee by province, and kingdom by king- 
dom, had been beatm down. The daik \&e:Ar] dl 

6 
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Ferdinand Second, had, after generations of c 
and religious wars, effected the same in the 
estates of Austria — Hungary, Bohemia and Au 
proper ; and at the close of thirty years war, in 
sequence of the long rule of violence and mere a 
Germany, throughout its multitude of states, prei 
a group of petty or powerful military despotii 
while Prussia, under the ambition of the Hous 
Brandenburgh, exhibits itself, in this as in < 
respects, one of the most perfect types of the tei 
cies of the age. In France, the aristocracy ba 
the most part perished in the civil wars f 
baronial parliamentary liberties lie crushed ber 
the throne of the Bourbons. In Sweden, Denn 
and the Northern powers, the same tendency to^ 
absolute monarchy is manifested. In England, 
the rule of the Tudors. and the Stuarts. In short 
said before, it is the era of absolutism ; the baroi 
sunk in the courtier: the privileges of estates 
prostrate ; and royalty stands alone amid its co 
of mechanic and mercenary legions; alone, 
that in the evil alliance with it, appears the spii 
power. To this, I especially wish to call atten 
this junction of despotism, all through Europe, 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
portentous feature of the times. State is every^ 
the guardian of faith. Lord, ally, or servant oJ 
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lEornpe;. Th& C&jxrd^ wfus^jitfr wg^^^rra.! qc pa^al^ jjs 
izL siic&jS' ^ssB& derooCDCy y»i^ t;£u& ab^Ctac* y^ii (ci!}ii&di&- 
raiK- <if aJbwLiXfr pow^sr m i&e- ScaJas:. In £» t&ttr in^anit- 
TTT»m<; xoii aesQm^IuDe- of ti^ tAaroiijey ni & cfimfflpixarjr 

I hs^r^ ssslL ulsm waff wcat m Pcoteastssat Scxtesy as 
wsJI as Cii£&oIie. In i^iSiy id is trae^ iii& PnatqataiQife 
Qmrdi > «■ (caHai) 5s m ©iHiffikrt wicL its iriial princi- 
pks; ba:i; iin b»E£ni2fis msnft rii& kasy co- die esUffloJi of 
im <iespoCLC- pcxccuKy cqiiaUy me^onsQ^ jor t;Ii& dift- 

aHTm iTS- tw^n wxr rTfffftfgft tQ> iShFTill'^ SnffiEn^ IStQIZL xh& SxfSXr' 

OS Iibsnrr ami prQg:Fe9&. 
Jin is spijciiiial deapotDSH in gJTikra^Hii. ^ijj Et dLTiIy liist 

olf CliEiffiaiiiom. iSrom CbiffiCcanifiT in 1&£ eg6iieHii& 

StaOBL. And. QT t&e: Tn-iwrftfirtfr unerg las mmnecatL gar 
psmumsBfi iot t&ft focnuery tibsiL iel t&ff latiSK'^ di was 

hnfrymwatentF Y ijn. itettlf I #nfim inTagc^ ITdlll ami '"^'T*'^ 

powiEzijeas <g&eiii by iis (spwifc si£agQaBS33&. lis ]iSb- 
pringrpfeft gyiariimEgd ca. San fe^odie pratftMgg y toato 
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the edge of its despotism while it survived, and were 
destined finally to destroy it. 

The Treaty of Westphalia made no provision for the 
spiritual liberty of individuals. In that great settle- 
• ment of Europe in 1648, there is no recognition of 
the right of private judgment. Protestantism be- 
comes a religio lidta^ a legitimated religion, in the 
European family of States; that is all. The reli- 
gious independency of nations, as between them- 
selves, is guaranteed. But this independency was 
in effect only the equal religious absolutism of poten- 
tates; an equal license to crush down dissent in 
their own realms, undisturbed by their neighbors. 
No guard is taken for the spiritual liberties of the 
subject. The millions were handed over to their 
rulers, with slight exceptions, as mere dumb driven 
cattle; to be coerced by pains and penalties, at 
pleasure, into conformity with the creed and order 
of their despots. 

Thus everywhere the despotic State, by natural affi- 
nities, draws to itself the despotic Church. Secular 
and spiritual tyrannies coalesce and conspire; and 
they wield in execution of their mandate, vast 
machine-like masses of military force; such as 
Europe has never seen before, since the Boman 
Empire. 
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To this baleful alliance and double pressure of 
despotisms in the seventeenth century, made more 
stifling still with the weight of a ponderous military 
arm, is to a great extent attributable the religious 
eclipse during the century that follows. 

This result accrued in various ways. In the first 
place, this double despotism turns the mind of the 
world out of its regular and healthful course. To 
the obstruction and repression of the human mind in 
its ordinary and practical direction, in the seven- 
teenth century, must be ascribed much of its wild, 
erratic, revolutionary, often destructive, career in the 
ages following. The despotisms, political and eccle- 
siastical, that towered above nations, forbade all 
action, all speech, all question, and as far as possible, 
all thought, implicating themselves. And as this 
covered both worlds, what was left ! They ordained 
themselves sacred, inviolate, forbidden themes. The 
human mind might not look that way with question. 
Around the throne and the altar, it was to prostrate 
itself, blind, and in silence. Of its great, immediate, 
palpable, wrongs and rights, of the tyrannic organ- 
isms of society meeting it everywhere, of ecclesias- 
tical or political institutions, of laws, parliaments, 
estates, church liberties and reforms, church creeds 
and rituals — of themes like these, it might not 
breathe a free whisper; at least, all speech and 
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literature mnst keep so far aloof from the actual 
world, as to avoid tlie jealous suspicions and espioit- 
age of the spiritual and secular tyrants of that world. 
All thinking must pass the censorship of pope, pre- 
late, monarch and premier. Theology and politics 
became in consequence, to a great extent, shut 
against the human naind. The ideal and speculative 
was the only field left open to it Into that it 
plunged : the infinite abstract became its realm and 
its laboratory. 

Hence the wide severance soon exhibited between 
the speculative and practical. Men took their 
revenge for the tyrannous restrictions thus enforced 
on thought and speech within, by giving themselves 
unbounded license beyond those restrictions. There 
was none of the moderation and sobriety ever im- 
pressed on thought, by bringing its conclusions to 
the test of experiment, and into relation to the actual 
world. Men plunged into wild and daring, fantastic 
and impious vagaries of philosophy, utterly careless 
because they were all mere speculative vagaries, 
nothing more : it was all heat lightning ; or at least, 
thunder in mid-sky. Nobody could be hit ; it never 
touched the common earth or existent actual inte- 
rests, and never was to do so. Thus mind entered 
with reckless freedom into the realms of abstract 
thought ; none of the conunon healthful i^estiictioiui 
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of actuality ot practicality limitiDg it literature 
became in conaeqaence conjectural, ideal, empirical, 
all-^nestioning, all-daring. Free thought left the 
common earth to plunge into the dark deeps below, 
or to soar into the mist and Taper above ; till society 
was all undermined beneath, and its cky was veiled 
all over with subtle and fantastic cloud- work, ready 
to turn to masses of storm on coming generations. 
Ukig was tJufir9t great miKhief cf those despotisms 
— tk^ farcing the human mind away from its oourse ; 
driving it from affairs themselves which might have 
moderated and regulated it, to the abstract principle 
which lay at the basis of affairs, and with which, 
because they were abstract, it was tempted to deal 
with the wildest and most capricious license. 

It is astonishing to observe, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the portentous chasm which was 
thus made to yawn between the speculative and the 
actual world — a chasm it was to take the ruins of 
European civilization, the wreck of its oldest monar- 
chies, and tlie corpses of ten millions of men to fill 
up. Yet men were never more unconscious of the 
precipice to which society was brought. Tliey 
seemed to have had no idea that the speculative 
might ever attempt to become the practical ; the 
ideal, the reaL Courtiers and monarchs, in Versailles 
and Potsdam and Vienna, mouthed of Cato and 
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Hannodins and AameB of claisic freedom and regi- 
cide heroiBm ; even Frederick the Great, bo called^ 
the moBt absolute and not least sagacions of the 
tyrants or his time, could talk loftily of Brutus and 
the king-killers, and vapor in heroic platitudes of 
democratic liberties and magnanimities ; little think- 
ing the earth could still breed democrats and assas- 
sins of kings. The infidel epigram flashed and hissed 
amid the brilliant circles of Paris and Berlin and 
Petersburgh, with utter thoughtlessness that those 
glittering sparkles were setting the world on fire- 
were igniting a magazine below altar and throne and 
universal society. Speculations on the social con- 
tract were as carelessly embraced, and caricatures of 
royal or hierarchical vice and folly, were as heartily 
and as recklessly laughed at, as if they were theories 
and picturings of the man in the moon. I need not 
argue that such a state of the public mind was favor- 
able to skepticism — ^it was skepticism; striking 
through all the foundations of the actual world ; yet 
in the deeps, but soon to emerge to the surfiEice of 
affairs. 

Kow when wo reflect on the mighty startle and 
impulse given to the human mind by the achieve- 
ments in science, art and discovery, and by the con- 
flict of religious ideas, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; and that the world was just 
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emerging firom the era of Luther and Calvin and 
Zuingle, of Copemicns and Columbus, and the inven- 
tor of Strasburgh who wrought mightier than they 
all ; when we reflect that it was in such an age that 
such an arrest was attempted of the human mind, 
we shall not wonder at the terrible energy with 
which that mind was impelled into new and wild 
ways ; nor that driven from ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal reform, it should with terrible force address itself 
to a revolution in the realm of philosophy — to the 
questioning of first principles and to the destruction 
and reconstruction of the foundations of all belief. 
In short, across the current of the world's mind, thus 
dashing down the rapids of the previous age, civil 
and spiritual despotism threw their massive and 
gloomy structures. No wonder they caused an 
overflow that flooded the whole earth ; and that the 
violence of the waters made them insinuate through 
the deeps below, and fret against the foundation of 
those structures, till they were all xmdermined, and 
tottering over a hideous abyss. 

This crushing repre^ion was attempted on the 
minds of Europe in all the eagerness and enthusiasm 
of new light and liberty, and under the intensest sti- 
mulant of novel and startUnsr ideas and discoveries. 
Christendom had never known such an era; the 
world seemed as a seething, molten world, in genetic 

6* 
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agitation. It was Bnch a world, that was at once 
overlaid by vast strata of adamantine despotisms. 
No wonder the earthquake was bred in the deeps 
and soon borst forth; that those strata were torn 
asunder, and the infernal world seemed to yawn 
under modem civilization. 

But again, while this terrible despotism over the 
society of Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, was producing an impulse toward a pro- 
found and universal skepticism in the realm of philo- 
sophy, tending to propagate itself through all 
thought and feeling, it was especially effectual to 
generate unbelief in the realm of religion. It necessi- 
tated this first by its war on the right qfjprivcUeJttdff- 
fnerU in matters of religion. Despotism seated on 
the pontifical or on the royal and archiepiscopal 
tiirones of Europe, with steel-dad legions as its instru- 
ment, forbade the nations below to reason or judge 
for themselves, on questions of religioua faith. The 
exercise of this right they pursued as high treason 
against God and the king. They pronounced it 
liable to the extremest punishment of human power 
and tiie pains of eternal damnation. Each State 
assumed to be responsible for the religious belief of 
its subjects ; and almost every State in Europe, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, in the seventeenth century, 
established platforms of faith and worship for its 
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subjects, which it was bound to enforce at all 
hazards. To wink at dissent, was a crime against 
Heaven and the souls of men. Princes also were 
impelled the more strongly towards the enforcement 
of religious uniformity, from the spectacle of the reli- 
gious and civil wars of the previous age of the 
Lutheran reform ; a spectacle leading them to regard 
religious uniformity as essential to national unity 
and strength. Everywhere they had seen, in that 
intolerant period, theological dissensions fomented 
and exasperated to civil wars. 

From these and other causes, all over Christendom, 
at this period, the potentates and prelates of Europe 
present the nations with creeds ; to deny which was 
to bring on them the secular as well as spiritual 
sword ; even to doubt which, exposed to the pains 
of hell. In short they denied to individual man the 
right of^ reasoning at all on what they had once 
determined in spiritualities. The command to him 
was simply, "Believe; and believe as his masters 
told him ; and as often as they told him ; and as fast 
as they told him." Indeed sometimes, as under 
Henry VIII. of England, it was hard for the subject 
to keep up with the swift-footed changing faith of 
his tyrant. He might be burned for believing to 
day what he would have been hung for denying yes- 
terday, and what he might be shot for doubting 
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to-morrow. Belief was regarded as being as &eile 
and reasonable an object of command, as paying a 
tax, or patting on a uniform. 

8qc1i was the theory and practice of governments 
towards religion, nearly all over Europe. But is it 
not evident that such treatment as this of the human 
mind, necessitates skepticism, as it regards the mat- 
ter whereon it is so treated? that to attempt to guard 
any article of belief by a despotism over thought, 
must of necessity bring that article into doubt t You 
compel the very distrust you would smother I In- 
stead of securing uniformity of belief by suppressing 
private judgment, it is clear, both in the light of &et 
and philosophy, you make true belief impossible. 
In the first place, as far as you can repress private 
judgment, you take away the power of all belief. 
Talk and argue as you please against the right of 
private judgment, it is palpable, it is only throng 
its exercise you can believe anything. Ton may as 
well require me to see without my own eyes, or hear 
without my own cars, as to believe without my own 
private judgment. 

Dogmatic belief is no exception to this statement 
You believe on authority. You must first sit in judg- 
ment upon that very authority. Even in case of a 
doctrine, received on the authority of the Scripture, 
our private judgment must first admit that authority, 
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from examination of its anthenticitr, gennineness and 
inspiration. The mind mnst exercise its freedom in 
renonncing its freedom. It mnst use its right of 
private jndgment, to decide it has no right of private 
jndgment. To speak of belief then without private 
jndgment, is dearlj absurd in the nature of things. 
As it has been well said bj Morell (532d page): 
** In matter of fact, private judgment must be exer- 
cised whether we will or not. TVe come into God's 
world without anj mark upon our spirits to tell us 
where we are to find the truth ; and it is equally a 
matter o{ private opinion, whether we determine to 
work out our own systems of religious belief for our- 
selves, or whether we determine to yield to the 
authority of others. In short, if the validity of 
reason be once destroyed, nothing, not even revela- 
tion (which must be received through its medium) 
can save from universal skepticism." 

It is evident then, a war on the right of private 
judgment, is a war on aU belief. As &r as it is suc- 
cessful, it must beget universal skepticism. The 
more stringent and omnipresent the despotism, the 
more terrible the destructi(m of genuine belief 
among nations. Force may extort verbal profession, 
and coerce a nominal uniformity; genuine, real 
belief, it can no more produce than force can make 
a proposition in geometry true or fiJse, or alter the 
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science of optics. The submission of millions, or 
tlxeir nominal assent, under the terror of force, cannofc 
prove a single truth, or make a single believer, 
throughout all generations* Belief has its own laws 
and conditions, as much as electricity ; its necessary 
precedent, law and condition, is that of perceived 
evidence ; it is impossible it should come without this. 
Force has nothing at all to do with it It is utterly 
and eternally alien from it : not by the breadth oi 
worlds, but by the difference of nature and being ; 
it is of another universe. Force may produce hypo* 
crisy, or a sham andsemblant faith, and these by the 
loathing reaction Uiey provoke, and by the genersl 
distrust they breed, become a prolific source of skep- 
ticism ; both in the individual conscious of the false- 
hood, and in observers. This has ever been one of 
the curses of a hollow faith, and of a tyrannous 
church. They discredit all genuine belief; and 
smite the earth with the plague of universal distrust. 
In the second place, war on the right of private 
judgment enfeebles belief, where it does not destroy 
it. Belief will be impotent or will have the mastery 
of the mn\^ just in proportion as the mind is conscious 
of having iu some form used its own private judg- 
ment, i. e, its own reason, in the matter* Bence 
tempted restriction on this right afflicts nations with 
feebleness or paralysis of &ith; which thus becomai 
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inadequate to resist any strong or subtle attacks, and 
is ever ready in the hour of trial to pass to doubt 
or a negation of all belief. Such faith is faith with- 
out courage or armor, yea, faith without substance at 
all ; a mere shadowy, empty form. 

Thus spiritual despotism, when the pressure of fear 
is removed, is ever the prolific parent of infidelity. 
And thus, in the ages of which we speak, it is 
evident, independent of the subsequent melancholy 
testimony of history, that despotism must have pre- 
pared a general era of unbelief, by making, when 
completely successful, genuine faith impossible ; and 
by rendering, when it was partially so, all belief 
timid, distrustful, feeble, and incapable of resistance 
to the epidemic temptations and passions of the age. 
Indeed, I am sure I need not argue this point here. 
Deny to us the right of private judgment, and we 
have no judgment at all; mere negation, no belief, 
no faith, are all that is left us. 

I cannot sufficiently express my detestation of a 
doctrine that thus strips man of humanity. Be- 
nounce my right of private judgment and that in 
mattera of religion ! What is it but to renounce my 
intellectual personality ! — ^my moral manhood I — ^my 
very spiritual identity ! — to abdicate the prime prero- 
gative of my eternal soul 1 Such a war as we have 
described, waged by spiritual despotism on this right. 
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could only darken nations ; leave them to grope on 
their gloomy way without knowledge or manhood ; 
and with no principles to withstand the sophisms of 
the caviller, or to rebuild their religious belief when 
superstitions and falsities had been rent away. .Just 
as in historic fact, the nations of central Europe were 
left, when, under the attacks of the new and daring 
skeptical philosophy, the faith of kingdoms seemed 
almost to fail at once. This is the second greiit mis- 
chief of despotism. For fear of obliquity of vision 
it puts the world's eyes out. In stifling reason it 
smothers belief. Thus despots that exulted in think- 
ing to exterminate heresies with the sword, found 
soon they had been striking at faith itself. Thinking 
to extirpate a cancer, they had stabbed the heart of 
religion itself, and lo I as in a moment, it seemed to 
go down to the grave. 

But sad as are the above consequences of religious 
tyranny on the faith of nations^ its first and deadliest 
miscliiefs are inflicted on the Spintiuxl Power itself 
— the Church ; which is both its instrument and its 
victim. Let us then, in tracing the consequences of 
despotism in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, look firat at its effects here. We shall find it, 
whichever way we look, a Devil whose name is 
Legion. 

And first, such despotism as above delineated, 
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to impruon a man than to mawer hia argamenta ; — 
to bnrn or behead him, a prompter proceia than to 
refute him ; besides, it is a readier way of soothing 
our wounded vanitjr or airenging an affront to our* 
intellectual pride* Whj take the trouble to gore a 
man with the horns of an intellectual dilemma, when 
yon can impale his body at once on the stake i Why 
rack him with logical tortnre, when yon can break 
him alive on the wheel? Why weary yourself with 
philosophies and philologies and the labor of reason- 
ing, when the thumbscrew, the sconrge, the aheariy 
and the glowing brand, shall show the miscreant 
misbeliever he is in an evil case, so much the 
quicker V^ 

Nothing sooner enervates the intellect or dwarfii 
the erudition of the champions of the Church, than 
the conscious possession of arbitrary and absolute 
power. — "Why strengthen myself with learned 
authorities, when I have a hnndred thousand men to 
back me ? Why attempt to quench heresy by argu- 
ment, when I may at once snuff it out in blood! 
Let dissent fret itself as it may, shall it trouble me in 
the awful sanctuary of my palace and behind my 
rampart of fortresses and standing armies! Shall I 
bother myself with their impudent logical points f 
Why, I have half a million of steel ones, comprehen- 
sible by the most asinine obstinacy I They refuse 
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mthoritT I — they want lig^t, do tfaer t The stupid 
repTv>bat€s ! A little eaurthlr flame^ that shall give 
them a foretaste of the eternal illamination, shall dis- 
pel the darkness of their minds wond^rftdly/' — Xow 
nothing tends so much to indolence and an enervat- 
ing secnritT as this ocHisdons power of the sommaiy 
pix>cesees cf force. 

Nothing again is more fatal to traly liberal learn- 
ing and intellectual Tigor^ than the feeling that yoa 
are fyhji^trd to sndi power ; the consciousness of the 
dntr and necessity of the imjplicU sybnuMon of fftith 
and life to the enactments of mere nnreasoning 
anthority. The consdentioos or indolent disuse of 
your own reason fiom causes above enumerated, 
must of iiself superinduce feeblenes and paralysis 
of it. and an indispositi^m to its exercise.- But when 
diat exercise becomes nuffotory^ how few will resort 
to it ! Why plague yourself, you will reason, with 
patient and weary study^ when you know the ulti- 
mate fruit and result of all your toil — be it never so 
long — ^is k^re readily furnished, in dogmas you are • 
determined at last to receive ; yea, which you know 
you mnut receive un^a^siioninff^ or be damned for 
both worlds. 

Why aflict myself with reasonings when reasoning 
cannot at aU alter my conclusions, but can only 
tempt me to atonal perditicmf Why annoy my 
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head with sciences when an infallible, absolute 
authority has already established its unalterable ordi- 
nances for all science, physical or metaphysical, 
mathematical or moral? What availed optics, 
mechanics and geometry, against cardinals and 
schoolmen, to the poor wretches relying on such 
delusions of Satan? What had they done for Gali- 
leo, but to snare him into the wrath of God and the 
Church? What if they did prove that the earth 
moved round the Sun ? C<yuld the earth move con- 
trary to the decisions of the pontiff? Was not the 
Copernican system a heresy? Was not. that enough? 
Why tempt the mind with scientific demonstrations, 
which you know beforehand are but the illusions of 
the Devil ? And as for the power of the confutatiou 
of heretics, what need of learning or argument for 
that? Had not a short-hand method been taken 
effectually to bring Gralileo to his senses, and stop 
his accursed tongue and the impious movement of 
the earth against papal ordinance, at once? Such 
would naturally be the reasoning of a minifft f y and 
disiciple of spiritual despotism. 

It is obvious such despotism must have disooo- 
raged science — made logic superfluous, and taken 
away from the spirimal order all the common 
prexuiums v'f successful learning and independeot 
tiitought. Could the mind gaxber stxcngdi ot bold- 
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Bess of iring:, while flnttering for eTer in the cage of 
mn iron, changeless, ecdesiastic system, or straggling 
in the meshes and oonTolnlicHis of Aristotelian sub- 
tleties I — or achiere comprehensiTeness of range, 
while working a scholastic treadmill or gyrating like 
m tethered beast, round the fixtme c^ some pontific 
decretal! 

Histoiy does not leaxe ns to mere inferences osx 
these points. The disastrous influence of spiritual 
despotism of all kinds on the intdlectual power of 
its ministrr, is abundantly attested by &cts. That 
of Borne on the ministeis of her communion, waa 
quickly apparent in contrast with nations of the 
opposite party, after theBeformation,and isgloomilj 
apparent this hour; shading with deeper coloring 
the countries of her dominion, on the map of the 
world. The histoiy of Ecclesiastical literature for 
the last three centuries, in Spain, France, Italy and 
Germany, is fuU of melancholy proofe of this oompar 
radve deterioration and imbecility. At present I 
refer you only to the French church, after the expul- 
sion of the Huguenots had taken away the stimulus 
of riTalry, and the necessity of self defenare effort. 
The security, relaxation, and haughty indolence of 
absolute power, ensued. The consequence was, that 
when the awful exigency of the eighteenth oentoiy 
I jspoa her, and the iriieel and stake and Bastille 
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could zio longer silence the voice of thongbt, nor 
pontifical anthoritj nor decrees of the Sorbonne 
could settle all questions of science and theologr, the 
French church seemed utterly imbecile, and almost 
without a struggle troddon down in the dust by the 
new philosophy. The French church was dumb 
before its foes. Beligion, in its evil hour, had no 
defenders. Says Macaulay, " Everything gave way 
to the activity and zeal of the new reformers. In 
France every man distinguished in letteis was found 
in their ranks. Every year gave birth to works in 
which the fundamental doctrines of the Church were 
attacked with argument, invective and ridicule. 
The Church made no defence, except by acts of 
power. Censures were pronounced, editions were 
seized, insults offered to the remains of infidel 
writers; but no Bossuet nor Pascal came forth to 
encounter Voltaire. There appeared not a single 
defence of the Catholic doctrine which produced any 
considerable effect, or which is now remembered. 
A bloody, unsparing persecution, like that which put 
down the Albigenses, might have put down the phi- 
losophers. But the time for De Moutforts and 
Dominies had gone by. The punishments which the 
priests were still able to inflict, were sufficient to 
irritate, but not sufficient to destroy. Orthodoxy 
soon became the badge of ignorance and stupidity." 
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Can we wonder, Christianity being left exclnsirely 
with such defenders, that infidelity had its own waj 
with everything? 

Thns despotism prepares for infidelity by intellec- 
tnally enfeebling and disarming the Ghnrch. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SPIRITUAL DESPOTISM. 

Defipotlini Comipts the Spiritual Power, through HIerarch j, Coofef- 
•iooal, Celibacy, Separation of Power from the People ; Pecnliir 
Corruptions of Politico-EcclefiasticalDe8potiiim,e»peeialljaroaDd 
the TbroDCfl of Central Europe. In the 17th and 18th eentoriet— 
Cardinal Dubois— Regent of Orleani— Loalt 15tii— Cbriitiaoity 
made a Religion of Force— Terrible pretinre of Spiritual I>eqK>tiA 
the precedent ages— Reaction as the Force applied— England and 
In France compared — Christianitj hated of the Nations as the ally 
of Secular Tyranny— Infldelitj from Superstition — from Infalli- 
bility. Emential and immortal malignancy of Splritoal DespoUsm. 

Wk havo thus far seen deflpotism destroying faith 
by its war on human reason and ecclesiastic cul- 
ture. A deadlier aspect of the same evil cause now 
engages us. Despotism again, breeds unbelief, inas- 
mucli as it corrupts^ while it darkens and emasculates 
the Hpiritual power. Thus, spiritual despotism in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, produced infi- 
delity, not only by mental feebleness, indolence, 
illiterateness in the clergy (the natural defenders of 
Christianity), but also still more, by generating 
among them a corruption of morals tending to repel 
mankind from the religion they profess to represent 
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Despotism ever fools its own instminents. Spuitnal 
despotism does this by the relations it establishes 
between the grades of the hierarchy, and between 
the hierarchy and the people. Krst the intercourse 
of the different orders of the clergy with each other 
and with the laity, an intercourse of absolute autho- 
rity on the one hand, with implicit obedience and 
servility on the other, can hardly Ml to be mischiev- 
ous to the morals of both ; producing the vices of 
intolerance, ambition, arrogance, in the one relation, 
ofi^t against those of abject obsequiousness, lip- 
homage and duplicity on the other. This is the fatal 
vice of absolute power. It is a double-edged curse, 
deadly alike to its possessor and its object. Like a 
cancer or conflagration, it consumes both ways, above 
and below. Add now to the influences springing 
fix)m these relations of power, the peculiar institu- 
tion for the employment of them^ found in the 
Komish church, that most complete instrument for 
spiritual subjugation, which despotism ever invented, 
and at the same time the most cunning device for 
corrupting Church and society ever bom of infernal 
guile, the confessional! — remember, moreover, that 
this institute was by the same despotism conjoined 
with an enforced cd£baey of its ministers^ and we 
ehall not wonder at the corruption of the clergy in 
the Bomish church in die centmioB^^ «i^\i£TOi&r 

7 
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gating ! Indeed, the confessional is another double- 
edge curse ; worked according to prescribed rule and 
question, stirring ap the mind of both questioner and 
questioned perpetually to thoughts of evil, and pour- 
ing through the clerical mind the moral filth of 
Christendom ! I do not see how such an institution, 
so administered, connected with the causes above 
mentioned, could fail to defile the purest order of 
men on earth. 

Again, despotism ever tends to corrupt its minis- 
isters, inasmuch as they hold office wad power from 
ahove^ and do not feel amenable to the common con- 
science and reason of mankind. They hold their 
position of the central despotism ; which may per- 
haps be as often propitiated by vices as by virtues ; 
especially if connected with that merit (countervail- 
ing in despotic administration all faults), viz. subser- 
viency and devotion to itself. Moreover, it is the 
law of power in this world of ours, that in order to 
keep it pure, it must be in constant commerce with 
the great heart of humanity. Its virtue, Antaeus like, 
must often, for its reinvigoration, touch the common 
earth. It must feel the heart-beat of the millions 
below ; the pulsation of the immortal instincts of the 
human conscience and reason, that though often 
smothered, blinded, dumb, still never die ; but which 
axe bom fresh with ftresh human souls, in each was 
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genenticai. AiidK>iit7']ieedslofeeIdimt it kameiui- 

ble to the public judgment ot mankind^ mnd must 
plead at the bar of publieopinioai. Cut off the brain 
irom the heart, and is^nitj and death ensue. But 
ths was the position of the s|ttritnaL power, in those 
centuries, in all Catholic, and much of Protestant 
Europe. Its ministers and minions held of hierarchs 
and kings (mly. The j were cut off firom the great 
heart of the world. 

But cormpting as are oZZ despotisms^ most corrupt- 
ing of all forms of them k the politico-ecclesiasticid 
type, that asociates itself so esct^isiTely wi& the 
religions history of modon Europe. THib type has 
its peculiar Ticionsness^ first, in the £u!t that it 
usoallT ponrs the coffers of the State npon the 
Church, and cm^es^oritiiallife nndor State endow- 
ments. It smothers ecclesiastic Tirtne under a dodi 
rf gold. The rereiues of the French diurch for in- 
stance, before the Kevolution, from tithes alone, 
amoxmtiQg to one hundred and thirty minioiis of 
firaocs per annum, in additi^Hi to other numerous 
incomes^ and those from ecclesiastical domains^ 
(amounting to about <xie third of the oitire soil of 
France) — such a rerenue, guaranteed and sacred to 
it, utterly indep«»lent of the public reason and con- 
science of the nati<Ki, were Plough, combined with 
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the other canseB, to enBure the comnption of any 
Church in the world. 

A second canse of the peculiar yicionsness of this 
type of despotism is found in the fact, that all sub- 
jects of the monarchy are of course members of the 
Church. The distinction between the Church and 
the world, is thns obliterated ; both practically, and 
in public idea ; and the nation with all its crimes, 
ignorance, and vices, is at once imported within the 
pale of the spiritual communion. We need not argue 
such an importation most cormpt the spiritual body 
that incorporates it. Indeed the very idea of 
religion is vitiated, if not destroyed, by it. Its moral 
tone must be relaxed and the standard of ecclesiastic 
virtue and morals imiversally lowered. 

Another cause of infidelity in politico-ecclesiasti- 
cal despotism, is found in the fact that the secular as 
well as the spiritnal tyranny, is to be propitiated by 
churchmen ; and that too by gratifications and flat- 
teries addressed to the crimes and vices often of 
kings as well as hierarchs ; and that political as well 
as ecclesiastical gifts and honors, are the bribes 
offered to the clerical order, for such gratifications 
and flatteries. Kow, in addition to all the causes 
enumerated above, as vitiating the Church in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, let all the 
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centarj infidel hj the ixyrrnptions it had wroughi in 
the Church. It had corrapted it, hj the relations of 
power and servility it established between the dif- 
ferent ranks of the hierarchy, and between them and 
the laity* It had cormpted it by the double enrse 
of the confessional, growing ont of those relations 
conjoined with an enforced celibate of ecclesiastics 
and devotees. It had cofrnpted the Church, by 
smothering ecclesiastic rirtoe under State endow- 
ments and sinecures, by incorporating the world with 
the Church and thus obliterating religious distinc- 
tions, and consequently the religions sense in society ; 
and by mingling up ecclesiastics with all the 
intrigues, ambitions, cabals, and dissoluteness of regal 
courts, especially of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, in Europe. I need not argue that despo- 
tism in corrupting the Church, of necessity made the 
nation infidd. The avenue from ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption to unbelief, yawns ever open and wide as 
the gates of hell. 

A tyranncms chv/rch my mind feels cannot be from 
a true God. A corrupt one, it knows cannot be. 
There is no snrcr way of producing infidelity, than 
by arraying a man's natural conscience against his 
faith. Tlic God and Father of his conscience, must 
be a God of spotless purity. Such also must be the 
religion emanating from him. A religion that comes 
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shames whose yerj hideonsness protects them from 
the yengeance of history, and permits in this place 
only an allusion. Nor do the meshes of intrigoey 
simony, and sensuality that involve such personages, 
isolate them: they embrace the whole French 
church; and with it, their web implicates, also, 
Bome, the pontiff, and the Somish world. This 
corruption goes far back, mingling ecclesiastics with 
the perjury and lusts, assassinations and massacre of 
the latter Yalois. It is somewhat gilded over with 
a hollow, hypocritical propriety, during the latter 
years of Louis XIV. ! though even then the splendor 
of Bossuet, and the purity and genius of Fen^lon and 
Pascal, could not cover it from the sneers of the court 
and nation. But in the unspeakable orgies of the 
Regent, Philip of Orleans, who succeeded him, 
revenge was taken for all past restraints and com- 
pulsory proprieties, and no terms were kept longer 
with the moral sense of mankind. In them, a cardi- 
nal — one of the highest and most sacred dignitaries 
of the Eomish church — of rank second only to the 
pope — a cardinal appears as prime minister, buffoon 
and pander of the horrid debauch ; its chief figure, 
beside the foul and blasphemous Eegent himself, sits 
Cardinal Dubois, amid scenes rivalled only by those 
for which God blotted out ancient Sodom. " All that 
we read," says Alison, " in ancient historians, veiled 
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in the decent ofagcuiities ei a learned bmgoage, of 
&e orgies of ancient Babylon, was equalled if not 
exceeded^ bj the noctnmal revels of the Eegent, the 
Ca/^fiiui^Ihibois, and his lic^itions associates.^ They 
would exceed belief if not narrated by the testimony 
of concurring eye-witnesses. To snch a length did 
the license go, that the young Dnchess De Beni — 
&e beaatifol daughter c^ the prince of that name, 
one of the noblest of France — assisted at his noctur- 
nal rerels, with his mistresses and opera dancers ; 
and even with two of the fairest of the troop occa- 
sionally personated the three goddesses who contest- 
ed the prize of beanty befi>re the son of Priam! and 
in the coetmne too of the £id>Ie. 

The Due St. Sinuxi, an eye-witness^ in his annals, 
gives ns sketdies of these scenes^ Bat those sketches 
only hint at what eyen the Frencb coortier c^ the 
court of the Begent and Look XT., binges more 
folly to reveaL Even those d:etches I dare not trans- 
late before yoo, nor dare I quote firom aodiorities 
everywhere accessible. 

Xor are these acen^ in the hktory of Dubois 
alien &om the rest <^ hk Ii&. Ws vices were noto- 
rious before he became cardinal ; were the scandal 
of the French capital when he was a simple abb^. 
Spite of all these^ and persevering in them aO, he 
r^ea to the ^tgi^^^ K/wiftFa In the Fr^ieh church, and 
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next to the highest in the Bomish worid. He is made 
Archbishop of Cambraj I President of the assemblj 
of the French church ! Finally, through bribery, in- 
trigue, and corrupt influences implicating the Bomish 
world — extendiug from the supreme pontiff, to our 
astonishment, to such pure names as that of Massillon 
— through means like these, finally he is cardinal ! 
Cfrcwnedj rdbed^ consecrated^ with the anointing of 
tlie sacred oil, with the investiture in Heaven's pure 
white! — the foul wretch leprous all over with sin! 
consecrated by the laying on of holy lands ! and the 
sign of the blessed cross I and the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit I and the awful names of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost ! consecrated^ in the pre- 
sence of hierarchs and princes I amid the solemnly 
sworn teachers and guardians of our holy religion, 
and in the delegated and constructive presence of 
the High Priest of Catholic Christendom! consecrated 
a Cardinal BisJuop of the Bomish world 11 Such a 
consecration ! Need we ask what made France and 
the world iufidel ? Such a consecration ! It were 
enough to send a hoot through Pandemonium. A 
consecration like this might smite a century with 
infidelity. 

True, all cardinals were not like the hideous 
Dubois ; — nor were they ostentatious libertines and 
rolnptuaries, like Rohan ; nor were all archbishops 
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like die scandalous Archbishop of Aries, or the iii&- 
mous Bishop of Sisteron, or like the intriguant and 
infidel Bishops Bissy, Tencin, and Tressan^ or like 
the Bishop of Toms, of whom the witty Bichelien 
says, '•He ought to have been bishop of but one 
city, which should have been resuscitated for him — 
and that was Sodom." Xor were all nuncios like the 
licentious and brutal Bentevoglio. But still, though 
for the honor of human nature, we cannot regard 
them as universally representative of the French 
church, is not their case fearfully dgnificant of the 
character of the leaders in it I — significant of the stan- 
dard of the morals of that Church in which such 
monsters were not even strange ei^amples, and 
where their appalling vices were no impediment in 
the attainment of the hi^est ecclesiastic preferments, 
and offices of the most awfhl sanctity ! And what 
but skepticism and irreligion could spring up in the 
shadow of such a Church ! A glance at it might 
suffice to answer our whole inquiiy ; presenting us 
with the incredible scandals connected with ecd^- 
asdc histoTT in that capital, which was at the same 
time the focus of infidelity and of European civilira- 
tion. Xor could the manners of the Church have 
been amended under the succe^or to the Kegent — a 
Church draggling its lawn and purple, as the French 
chnrdi was ccmipeDed to do, throu^ thft SbK^^aS^ 
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Burronnded the throne of Louis X V. with his seraglio 
of Valliferes, Pompadours, and Du Barrds; and the 
unspeakable infamies of "Paro a/ux CerfsP^ — ^infa- 
mies rendering credible what ancient history tells us 
of the manners of the courts of the Seleucidse and 
the Ptolemies, and of the tyrants of the Homan 
world: but infamies, even foul as thej were, sur- 
passed by those of the royal cousin, the Duke De 
Chartres, whose tmnatural crimes, infamous even in 
those foul ages, have come down to us rather as a 
hideous whisper of tradition, a rumor shuddering 
through the last age, than in open historic record ; 
bebause letters shrank abhorringly from the task of 
chronicling them. You will pardon me, I am sure, 
for not attempting to follow out more minutely in 
offensiTC detail, the ecclesiastic corruption that min- 
gles with the Stygian flood of national immorality 
and irreligion, flowing under the throne of the later 
Bourbons. 

When the historian tells us that toward the latter 
part of the reign of Louis XV., "no one but the 
king^ and the dauphin, and dauphiness evinced any 
respect for religion," we are not surprised. We 
should suppose one such specimen of a professed 
believer as Louis XV. was enough ; as much as one 
age could bearl One such as this most Ckrigticm 
Majesty I himself a hoary-sensualist, "praying," as 
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Alisoa tells us, in the intervals of debauch with the 
yoathAil Tictims <^ his harem, '^ that Heaven mi^t 
pieserre their orthodox principles,*' and, in conse- 
quence of the numbers of these victims, which, enticed 
to the lecesses of his seraglio, mysteriously disap- 
peared jBrom society, suspected by the horror-struck 
multitude of attempting to reinvigorate his exhausted 
age with a bath of human blood! One such speci- 
men of a believer as this sick monarch, dying in foil 
odor of orthodoxy, and in the peace of the Church, 
partaking of the holy communion, with mistreases of 
his lusts around his dying bed hardly yielding place 
to the administration of the awful sacrament; then 
buried as his most CAridian Jfajesfyj and pan^y- 
rized by an Abbe Sl Mauiy with fiojieral eulogy, as 
if a confessor and exemplar of saintly virtues! One 
such example were enou^ to make the fedth of a 
world retch! were enou^ to destroy all respect for 
the religion represented by such a Church, and to 
fill a realm with infidelity. One such specimen of a 
respecter of Christianity, all that the kingdom pre- 
sented! Very probably ! A cornqpt kingdom might 
well shrink away £rom beside him, and leave him 
alone on the platform of fsdth he professed to occupy; 
in honor at his mightier foulness, and in terror lest 
the bolts of outraged Heaven that should strike the 
monster, should amite all diat stood with him. 
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Sorelj a place beside Louis XY. conld hardlj be one 
of safety, if so be there was a God, and that Ood 
could ever be angry. The faith and Christianity of 
Louis, XV. I It is more than ridiculous, it is horrible! 
The sacrilegious blending of pietism with brutal sen- 
sualism in his history, appals us more than the open, 
sneering, Heaven-daring atheism of the Begent. It 
breeds infidelity, too, more surely. The world cannot 
believe in a religion or a Church that fellowships 
such scoundrels. They will not believe in God or 
a divine justice if its bolts strike not such examples, 
nor in a Hell if it be not stirred from beneath in all 
its depths to meet such monsters at their coming? 

Despotism, again, possessing the Church, must pro- 
duce unbelief, in destroying the mtdUctual and 
moral preHige of Christianity as being a religion of 
superior reason^ and logio^ and Ubertyy and love. As 
such it came at first to humanity; a kingdom of 
truth, and relying on truth alone as its armor and 
strength. But spiritual despotism makes Christianity 
abandon this vantage ground, and descend to the.level 
of falsehoods. It presents it before the world as a 
religion of force, tyrannic repression and cruelty. 
But it is suicidal for a power properly, purely ideal, 
to renounce its natural prerogative of reason and 
conscience, and assume that of brute violence. A 
religious faith shrinking from the ground of iroQ 
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inquiiT and pure l<^c,tx>mpels men to donbt They 
mil resent and resist coercion attempted in its name^ 
as an absurdity in itself as well as an outrage on the 
conscious rights of the human soul. A Church 
employing it, they regard with distrust and hate, as 
abdicating its legitimacy, and becoming a tyranny. 
A system of truth, they wUl reason, would have no 
need to resort to force, no du^podtion to do it. Thus 
truth itself will be dishonored and discredited by an 
enforcement requisite only for a lie. Men will reject 
it in scorn and hate, and indignation, as obviously not 
of a God of reason, liberty and love. 

Such were the fatal lessons of unbelief and hate 
which ecclesiastic despotism had for ages been teaoh- 
ing the nations of Europe. The time at last came 
when these lessons were to bear their ruinous firnit. 
The ultimate reaction was, we can clearly see, ob- 
viously destined to be terrible in proportion to the 
pressure that had borne down the human mind. 
Sooner or later must come the rebound. That mind 
•under the long consciousness of ontrage, must in the 
fullness of time rise in indignant unbelief on the 
power that oppresses it, and its revenge must be ter- 
rible. The loathed and detested Church and every- 
thing associated with it, it will cast away in the day 
of its fierce wrath; and alas, as that Church is all 
the miUiona know of Christianity, they will cast away 
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that too. The day at last came, and one wild cry of 
derision and rage, ^^ an absurdity, a tyranny, a sham, 
a lie," rang from one end of Europe to the other, as 
the wizzened hag, bedizened over with the purple 
and scarlet of its ages of harlotry, was dragged by 
the infuriate million to the guillotine. The con- 
sciousness of ages of wrong, of attempted murder or 
enslavement of the human reason, of ages of blind- 
ness, darkness, agony and chains, was burning at the 
heart of nations, and they rose at last on Christianity 
itself in blind, frantic rage, with the battle-cry of 
" crush the wretch." 

Thus despotism begat infidelity, by destroying the 
moral prestige of Christianity, and producing against 
it a tremendous reaction of the mind of the world. 
The reaction, as we have stated, was not unnaturally 
as the force applied ; the atrocities and extravagan- 
ces of insurrection, in proportion to the stringency 
of the precedent despotism. The results, hideous as 
they were, do not surprise us, if we measure our 
anticipations by this principle. The pressure of 
spiritual or rather Papal despotism, from the eleventh 
to the fourteenth century, was unspeakable. It is 
thus fully but truly described by Isaac Taylor in his 
work on Spiritual Despotism. " The power of the 
Church as keeper of Truth, and guardian of morals, 
and disposer of souls, embraced everything, provided 
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fir ereirjtliiiig and i]ipSied itself to idb^ 

fodscn w^at ooce qpintaaal sad yoliriral, xisiMe and 
mTosEble. ^XoChing coold be sucfe refilled, sotMog 
more ssbs^antiaL In the ttigfaeat seiae wMeli the 
t&nzui admits tbe Bflmniiinh tjissmj ms ahsotate and 
uuiTosaL jUen eosild not tEunk or inoiziie erst, 
CQ2i£6iimg tike proeesBes of the matefiai woiid and 
ijiie laws of inn^i;tiff.y MDji. TDQ&xif witbout treading 
nfcu groGnd wMch the Ouach had preooeapifid. 
An phlL^DgophT was ^tber heterodox or ofthodox, and 
a Tn^n rni^At he bmned fiar an opinion in nieeiianies 
as well as an opinicsL in tiifiology. There eonld he 
BdQ acqiiL^CLCSi or ezLJojment of the goo& of life, no 
marrring or inhezitizi^ no d&risingj^ no mling. no 
jradgmg^ no speaking no fiseling^ ^^ thjntrngj there 
co^ild be no during without the kare of the Chnrrhy 
or apart jotom its J^Tor.^ !Xow I^ sneh a treznend^ 
Q^3& de^otbsu as th^ (the Tolnaninoiis hsstorical 
wT^m*^rfAT«^ of which aie this sizmmed isf^ be 
applied to society for ages^ as was thk^ thon^ 
kjoerlj somewhat broken down, to the sixteenth 
eencixryy and what a tenihle histoij is epitomized in 
the L^gic of that one &ct ; — w&at wo&Iy wrathM, 
manacled ages it drags along in the chain of its dire 
nece^t T ! And is it not exidait one of three resnits 
will take place t Eitho' the mind of natioos will be 
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cmshed into imbecility, stupor imd despair (as in the 
case of Spain), or resisting, it will protest against the 
abuses perpetrated, and will resist ii^the name of 
religious reform (as in Protestant Europe), or unable 
to distinguisb Christianity from its abuses, it will be 
driven to reject religion altogether (as e. g. in France), 
and the passionateness of either the reform or rejec- 
tion of Christianity, will be in the ratio of the strin- 
gency and pressure of the previous despotism. As 
spiritual despotism had chained all science, all 
society, all civilization, and all humanity, it is no 
wonder all science, society, humanity and civiliza- 
tion, became infidel. Action and reaction were 
equal by the law of moral dynamics. Imagine such 
a pressure, age after age, bearing down without 
remission or relief; every interest, crushed; each 
breathing space, closed ; the clutch of tyranny ever 
remorselessly tightening upon its victim ; the soul of 
the world like the terrible agent pent up in the 
steam-engine, prisoned tmder ever-narrowing com- 
press of clamp and rivet and band ; — ^when it bursts 
that compress, as burst it surely will, who shall 
measure the ruinous passion and power of its 
rebound ? 

You will see all these principles and the multiform 
evils of spiritual despotism, verified in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries of European history. 
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In wlial counliies «. jf. in flnrope wis ifc^ that Ae 

tramsitMNi and lenotnltiotiaiy pciiM>ds in rel:^<(>8i and 
pAikMMpEiiT posed widk tibe least injnnr to Faith ? 
Wa$ it not England ! that comsljj wheire impexfect 
as her tojeraiioii wasy the right ei prirate jndgm^at 
had been meet as^rfed and rindicaledy and the 
pK>wer of spirimal despotkni moefc baroken. The 
sCiDvun of inladd pMtosop&x and sentiment beat upon 
her as lepovi. Fiancevbust she stood like her own 
ssCand* steadfast^ amid the floiiDdb^ while her nesghbor 
OQ tthe ci->ndnent seemed nttcx^ wieckedL Whj tdbe 
diSerecee! The exHdbe of tihe right of priralte 
jn::cg!3i]ia2t pr&J&ased bj Frotetanttisni, and to smne 
extezur acooirded to the English nt^tiffflmj , tog^ethcr widi 
«he <fwn. B&hle^ had in a measore edocated idbe 
nailiio^Lal mind. It conld see a QnistiniitT ftq^OH^ 
tAg CA^nr^Ay and did not identify the rdigion of 
JesoR minh the CHMiviption and tiianny, the ahsmdi- 
ti€s and &IbdiM>ods of the sprntnal power. IKscod- 
sfrocn. to some extent iSree, had been a condnefor to 
dssann the storm z nor had uie coonmon nund snch. 
grie^iiB wr«^ to i«ent » in tlbe DdghWmg 
kicgdovn. Xo reHigions massacres^ no edicts of the 
exile of milllio^QS of HingiB£no(ts> had driven fin;>m her 
leaEm tdse confessors and pfinciplte of Onmireh re^vm 
and spiritnalfireedoan;leaTing: her to nseet the storm 
of inj&del Berobition withoafc intdligence or pietr to 
widbstand ite Tiolence^ or abSlilf \s^ cffo^x^t^ ^ 
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Christian and permanent order £rom the min. No 
confonndmg, in the popular mind, of Ohristianify 
with tyranny, had made her miUions frantic with rage 
against religion itself, and converted her revoln- 
tions into a^blasphemons insurrection against God« 
^^When the enemy came in like a flood" on the 
British Isles, the Spirit of the Lord, through cham- 
pions disciplined in the school of Protestantigm to 
yigorous, manly. Christian reason, lifted up a stan- 
dard against it A Chillingwortb, a Barrow, a 
Tillotson and Leighton, an Owen, a Clark, and Baxter, 
a Howe, a Wilberforce, Whitfield, Wesley, Butler, 
and their compeers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, rallied round the ark of English Faith 
during this perilous era, and bore it up. 

Protestant England had not been free from wrongs 
against the right of private judgment. We forget 
not the Bonners, and Lauds, and Tudors, and Stuarts, 
and her crimson statute book bristling with acts of 
uniformity, nor her dark record of religious mur- 
ders, and imprisonments, and exiles. But she had 
offended least, certainly had been least success- 
ful amid modern nations in attempts at the suppres- 
sion of the right of private judgment ; and she alone 
stood erect in the revolutionary storm. She had 
had no dragoonades, no St Bartholomews, and she 
had no 2d of September. 

In Prance, contrawia^ «^\xtoMiJL ^^^^>cfisai X^mL 



been seemiBglT eooipktefy' snoDOBBfiil in cnidiii^ 
doim or espeDing die elerafleils of letsgioos Hbertj 
jmd reform: liad takesa smy&e SeripitxD^, exiled 
TnflKoms of Hugoeaiiols, iim.pndoited azni skaieed the 
Jazsezdsts, joid eDch«zned jcnd Uinded ibe p^uljur 
mmd : oondeqnentlT, sbe liftd no dampioois to stsod 
bx sud dcsftSDd QnistisDitj' agsxQSt t3» :fl(M>ds of 
jaieaatie impiehr tiiat oxcndielined Ler. 

To tbe airakeoied TaiiKmal mind, to Volt&ai^, 
IKoiisdeica and the EncTclapedists, she hmi notihiiig 
vo pres^ent but a dmrdi tiuct wazied on cszQi^ilieD- 
lEKait. an Bcienoe, <m 'Ae jas&D^sdre desntanwnt <if 
li^rliTs: in tbe sobI of msEi, jmd in mitoBe skills ^ 
found the ligideoiis UkM»d eftbe comfaaare jcad : 
tTTB of a^es ; a CSbureh, iviiidi, izkcapable of vepefi- 
tanoe, broiaght its pnenle fis^eislalMBs and itt croel 
intdterBnoe iown iaUy 'ibit tsriSMa&at ^ &e d<i9eof 
tbe cd^bteentSu cientBiy. We do not eicBse, and 
T-et ^e do not so mncSi wonder at in£deiitT and lage 
tovspds CSnislaanihr in a peojale, and amid pMloso- 
pSiBTB knowing of Ohrirt . Hui ilj^ onlj due Fiendi 
dmrdi of &e la^ centoiy. Xataie, yea, tihe Toy 
psinriples of CSanadnity tso^bt; Aem to hai^ tiist 
boQow sbson and monstrvm caneactave dutt alMeel 
issmzoe. 

Indeed die pi hfltiwuJIjaLU — -YeitHiv and bis 
pecEB, bad liie secret cf dnir flticn^ ia< 
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truths mingled with their errors, and tmths which 
were valid against that Church which thej mistook 
for Christianity. It has been truly said of them, 
"They were men who with all their faults, moral 
and intellectual, thus made manifest war on what 
they considered as abuses, whose blood boiled at the 
sight of cruelty and injustice, and who on many 
occasions placed themselves between the powerful 
and the oppressed, and while exhibiting an irrational 
and disgraceful rancor towards Christianity, yet 
had in a far greater measure than their opponents, 
that charity towards all classes and races, which 
Christianity enjoins. Eeligious persecutions, judicial 
torture, arbitrary imprisonment, slavery and the 
slave-trade, were the constant subjects of their lively 
satire and eloquent disquisitions. When an innocent 
man was broken on the wheel at Toulouse — when a 
youth guilty only of an indiscretion, was burned at 
Abbeville, a voice went forth from Lake Leman 
which made itself heard from Moscow to Cadiz, and 
which sentenced the unjust judges to the contempt 
and detestation of Europe. The really efficient 
weapons with which the philosophers assailed the 
evangelical faith were borrowed from the evangeli- 
cal morality. On the one side was a Church boast- 
ing a purity of doctrine direct from the apostles, but 
disgraced by the massacre of St. Bartholomew's, the 
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murder of the best of the kingSy the war of the 
CeTenzies and the destruction of Port SojaL On 
the other side was a sect lan^iing at the SciiptnreSy 
shooting ont the tongne at the Sacraments, but read j 
to encounter principalities and powers in the cause 
of justice, mercj and toleraticoi.^ Such a combina- 
tion and antagonism could not fiul to be most disas- 
trous both to religion and humanitj, both to &ith 
and liberty. TThen ChristianitT ceased to be the 
champion of justice and mercy, and to lead on 
reform in its attacks on the sins of the times, &ith 
perished. But without &ith, humanitr could not 
liTe long, and reform became of nece^ty the genius 
of ruin. 

The last that we shall notice, and one of the dead- 
liest crimes of spiritnal despotism against both Grod 
and man, was its placing Christianity in antagonism 
to human liberty, and presenting her to the mind of 
nations as their oppre^or. Terrible was the wrong 
thus wrought by her to the religious fiith and the 
freedom of the millions, in associating Christianity 
with all the crimes, outrages and shames of absolute 
monarchy in modem Europe. She must answer at 
the bar of histoiy for the £ict that unbelief is so 
extenairely the badge of liberal and reform princi- 
ples, in central and southern Europe. It is she that 
>iiis^ abused oppresaed ^^^^^g^ with the stupendous 
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and deadly falsehood, that in loving liberty thej 
must hate Jesns Christ, and that insurrection against 
Christianity must be the first step in nnchaimng 
Europe. She must answer for the general unbelief 
and hate toward the Christiwi religion that pervades 
the liberal party in Catholic Christendom; which 
this hour render the conjunction of freedom with 
faith 'and order impossible, and make the emancipa- 
tion of Europe a despair for a long era. Never was 
there a conjunction more baleful in the horoscope of 
Europe, than when the despotic Church and State 
appeared in portentous alliance in its house of life, 
brandishing their shackles and their wrath not only 
over this world, but over the awful realms of the 
everlasting, subsidizing in their war on humanity, 
not only the terrors and pains of earthly racks and 
dungeons, but the anger of God, the darkness of the 
eternal prison, and the flames of an infinite despair. 
This alliance presented religion itself as bolting the 
dungeon doors of the nations, placing its own fiery 
cherubim over the gateway to the better era, and 
driving them from the tree of life. It was this disas- 
trous conjunction that exhibited Christianity before 
the millions as coming down from the past, laden 
with all the sins and shames of absolute power in 
Europe, for ten opprobrious centuries. 
But could this be — could spiritual despotism 
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ism of the old world in placing Cliristiaiiity in a fSEtlse 
position before the million, is one of the gravest 
perils of liberty as well as of Christian faith in this 
age, and even in this country. It is one of the most 
fearfal difficnlties of modern history. Ohristianily 
must be recognized by the nations as a delmerer 
before ihey can be either permanently believing or 
free. 

I ask, then, in the close of our survey of this topic, 
whether in analyzing and tracing the infidelity of the 
eighteenth century,, we have over-estimated the evil 
efficacy of spiritual despotism — ^the usurpation of 
authority by man over man in religious belief and 
worship ; the claim by one or an order, of mastery 
over the religious faith of the million. Does it not 
present itself, pripaarily and ultimately if not imme- 
diately, as the great cause — ^the cause of causes, of 
that portentous phenomenon we have been tracing? 
Was it not such of necessity through its war on the 
right of private judgment, and consequently, on the 
very power or possibility of faith ? such through the 
intellectual imbecility, the ignorance and corruption 
it wrought in the Church ? and such through its false 
presentation of Christianity as a religion of force and 
cruelty, the enemy of human freedom, a sanctuary 
of fraud and lust, and the ally, accomplice and cham- 
pion^ of secular tyrannies? And shall we in full 
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Tiew of such £KtSy go abovl this qoeadoii with pert- 

diah and measozed phnae^ aad timid and hesitaiit 
snggesdooL, as &oa^ it inTdred sooie most difficult 
mTsterjTy requizxog the most pcofoozid and delicate 
anal jab to resolre it ! Ltqidre after the skepticfaxi 
of tEie ei^teenth centuij in tihe £Me of soch a hi&- 
toiyi As well ask whjQeQ ^ dai^ when the 
shadow of the Deril is on it ! 

Much morey ^bail we p^nnit pedazitrj and priest- 
craft and the minions oi a spiritual de^otiusm, in 
stilted and sanctimoztioos cant^ fthakfng the he^ in 
oracolar horror at progress and fireedom, to perplex 
with Jesnidcal twaddle of ^ I^roieskMHi licemM and 
aBBusrchtf'^ a questicxL so dear as thisl a question 
whose answer Is so intnitiTey^ that it lies back of all 
argument; so instantaoeoos, that it ooistr^ all 
process of induction, and flashes on the sool with tibe 
quickness of instinct 1 a qoestioa, to decide which, 
calls in no more a conscioas philosophy, than does 
toach or taste, or die eje or the ear! which can be 
carried into the conrt of Logic not at aO, but Ms& in 
the realm of first principles and primary instincts^ 
that alter ritallj and immortallj into the constitn- 
tion of the homan aooli Soeh enofmities in the 
name of Crod and Beligion, casting no moral eclipse 
on the world ! It mnst be because there is no li^it 
in its Tmireiie^ no Clod in its sky ! In the presence 
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of an ecclesiastical history like this, that throws a 
shadow broad and black as Tartarus, to grope with 
affected perplexity after the rationale of an age of 
unbelief, and especially to point, in maudlin lament, 
or solemn and pompous dogma, at Protestant phUo- 
sophy and Uberty as its guilty cause 1 — shall we allow 
spiritual despotism thus to implead her antagonist 
for her own crimes ? Make the light then creator of 
darkness ? Day of the night I Accuse the morning 
of the shadow of Mont Blanc I the sun of his own 
eclipse ! Until the laws of the human soul and £he 
moral world are subverted, such atrocities and 
opprobrium with the arrogated sanction of God, 
must darken the earth with infidelity. Such fects 
and no skepticism? That were even the most 
hideous portent of all 1 A world in which such facts 
should cast no shadow — th^t, sure, were Erebus 1 

"We ask, then, in view of the argument and history 
we have pursued, are we not justified in regarding 
religious liberty as the safeguard rather than foe, of 
religious faith? yea, as being the very life of 
religion itself? Are we not right in contending, 
never so jealously, against the intrusion among us 
of servile and absolutistic principles in spiritual 
interests ? and the more so, the more insidious are 
their approaches ? 

We know that wearied, disgusted and affrighted 
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bj the confosioii, anarchy and reTolution, that 
manifeBt themselyes in the religions world, there are 
some among ns who si^ for tranquillity as a supreme 
good ; and almost look aronnd for refiige, order and 
repose, even in the bosom of despotic anthority. 
But we cmnot, if we would, find them there ! We . 
cannot if we would, thus lay aside the responsibility 
of private judgment. HeaTen has appointed no 
man, nor office, nor order, as infallible dispenser of 
its truth ; nor has it placed any marks on minds to 
tell us who have the truth. Heayen gives us no 
guarantees against shams. Yea, it tells us the truik 
shall make us firee. He that will serre, let him 
know, he vnU serve the DeeU, "So power, not of 
the kingdom of darkness, will accept at his hands 
the impious surrender of his spiritual manhood. 
History moreoTer, arises with philosophy to warn 
us, it is Tain to seek permanent order eyen, under the 
shadow of despotism. We haye already seen firom 
that shadow, chaos and ruin rushing forth oyer a 
cycle of European history. The impioua children of 
old night are there^ the anarch brood of darkness and 
wrath. Xo! Not that way at all! S'ot that way, 
but in the dear, full, and fearless assertion of Protes- 
tant freedom, in full Protestant light and liberty, 
lies the only way of safety for CJhurch and society. 
Nor could we carry Ae woild that other way of des- 
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potism, again, if we would ; any more than we can 
carry back tlie earth in its orbit. That way is, thank 
God, closed up, wo believe, for ever. The perils and 
hopes oi freedom are before ns. Throngh freedom 
we are to be saved, or ihrongh freedom to be lost, 
for both worlds. Nor will we shrink back from the 
responsibility, vast and solenm thongh it be : from 
the perils inseparable from the hopes of liberty. 
These perils — the perils of movement and change — 
are in the great necessities of progress. They are in 
God's great order of life. "We accept them thank- 
fully, and on the whole, fearlessly. To ns, life (^e 
life of liberty) is the most beautiful and beneficent 
of things, or at least, nothing seems beautiful without 
it. From a world without it, we flee; our pulse 
beats low and our breath grows difficult in its pre- 
sence. Its uniformity oppresses, its very order is a 
torture. "We pray not, then, that the air be prison- 
ed, though of its freedom be bom the tempest 1 We 
would not bar up the river, though its free stream 
inundates the harvest, or bears the unwary to the 
cataract ! "We would not chain up the ocean, though 
I know ruin oft rides on its free and stormy wave 1 
I would not the wheel of the great globe were 
stopped, though I know its free orbit bears through 
frost and fire. No 1 free flow the river 1 free walk 
je winds the boundless air 1 roll on in thy glorious 
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freedom, O seal free be thy wheel, O earth, 
through thy starry zone 1 for in yonr freedom, there 
is life and beauty, music and joy ! Take away free 
movement and all things sicken, grow feeble, sad 
and foul. The skies afflict us with their eternal 
changelessness. The stars glare out from the stag- 
nant infinite, like the staring eyes of the dead. An 
agony of suffocation is on the air. Nature's great 
heart-beat is stifled, and her vital currents curdle ; 
universal life gasps and faints under the vast 
asphyxia. Tea, take away its free motion, and the 
eternal vault collapses 1 this universal organism 
goes into dissolution. So with regard to the world 
of religious faith and orddtr ; chain up its movements 
and you slay them. Kepress the changes of life, and 
those of death will enter. The attempt to conserve 
them by the stereotype of despotism, is like attempt- 
ing to keep the beauty of the body immortal by seal- 
ing it with the fixedness of death. Under that 
marbleized beauty, invades the worm. Decay, cor- 
ruption, dissolution — ^these are the sure foredoomed 
changes of that which under these heavens assumes 
to be the changeless. Order in the social and 
religious world is a thing not of mechanism, but of 
life. It endures, not by stereotype, but by growth 
and progress. The march of Humanity and Chris- 
tianity henceforth, is not to be taken between the 
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flltematiyeB of despaUsm loith order on the one liand, 
and liberty vnth danger of anarchy on the other; 
bnt between two banners, the one nnfolding to the 
free winds its motto, ^^ Uberty with Uope^ Life wUh 
Chcmge^ Progras with Peril ;^ while in letters of 
night, stretches across that other waj of humanity 
the blazon, ^^Ahsdl/uUem with Anarchy ^ Tyranny 
with Torpor y Deepotiem with eure Deoay^ Despair ^ 
Death:' • 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
FKAXCE. 

Fnnee the most Powofiil Geaenitor and DifRu^ of Infidelitj— 
Her Poation in Kodem BxbUxj — Thie Model Kingdom of Enit^ 
— Oracle of QTilizatioQ — Ho* Ewl j Culture — Genius— Langaai^e 
— Coort Literature — Political Aeeendencj — Self-diffnsiTeness — 
Causes of Infidelity in her Ci^ and Kodenastic Constitntioa and 
History— ReUgioos Wars— Albigenses—Hognenota— Separation of 
the Actual from the Ideal the widest—Reaction of Repressed 
Mind most Passkmate — Daring and RcTolntionaiy Despotism in 
France in the 17tii and 18th CentnrieB—AbBoUitiflm of Loois XIF. 
— ^Its Mischief— Two Great Oimes of the French Chorch and 
Monarchy Generative of Infidelitj — Eodesiastic Barbarism 
extending down toward the close of the 18th Centmy— Torture 
and Exeention at Ahbeyille 1776-^)eflpoti8m in France affiled 
to a Mind the most ActiTe, Daring, Witty and Philosophic in 
Eon^e. 

In our view of the great defection of the human 
mind £rom Ghristianity in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centories, we have thns &r been engaged 
for the most part, with causes and principles of 
general and well-ni^ of nniversal scope, thronghont 
Christendom during this era. We now propose, in 
fhrther iUnstration and analysis of our theme, to look 
more narrowly at the geographic centre and focus 

8* 
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of the plague. That view will develop important 
principles in relation to the laws of its origin and 
propagation. 

In illustration and enforcement of general princi- 
ples thus far considered, it has been seen that our 
constant fountain of instances is French history and 
society. We now propose to direct attention 
especially to that fountain, France itself; and con- 
sider her especial efficiency in producing the sad 
phenomenon we are investigating. 

Eminent amid the causes of the spread of skepti- 
cism over Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, stands forth the prominent and command- 
ing position of France in European civilization 
during that period. 

France was in those ages the most powerful 
elaborator and diffuser of infidelity, as she was the 
most powerful elaborator and diffuser of all elements 
of civilization. The French mind was the most 
active in Europe — ^the most generative, the most dif- 
fusive. Thoughts, feelings, ideas, sentiments, man- 
ners went forth from Paris to the possession of 
Europe. 

The causes of this position of France in modem 
civilization radicate back to the birth of modem 
Europe. The municipal remains of ancient civiliza- 
tion, proximity to the scenes where ancient literature 
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and art lingered longest and weve earliest reTived, 
the rise <^ the Frank Empire earliest amid political 
or at least national and imperial forms after the £dl 
of the Soman Empire, were among the originating 
influences. Snbseqnently, Proyen^al enlture, the 
earli^ consolidation of the French Monarchy and 
formaticmof the French Gonrt, with the most brilliant 
and perfect dcTelopment of duTalry and eudalism, 
the magnificence of baronies and baronial conrts 
and their snbseqnent focalization in that of royalty, 
the agitation and collision of the parties in the era of 
the Beformation and their final equipoise in the 
pacification of Nantes — these canses conspirii^ 
perhaps with the livelier genius of the French mind, 
had contribnted to give to that mind a cnltnie more 
matnre, refined, productiYe and energetic than any 
other in Western or Central Europe. And not only 
was the French mind the most prolific of ideas, bnt 
from inflnences hereafter to be specified, it was the 
most likely of all to reflect the skeptical genins of 
the age. 

The above canses of earlier culture and of finer 
and livelier energy in the French mind, tended with 
other influences to make France also the most power- 
ful diffustr of her civilization, whatever it might be. 
To tills result conspired nuveover the distinctive 
personal genius of briUiant and powerful monarchs. 
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Thiif, in coiuieqiience of all fliete cansest in France 
earlieat amid the nations of modem Europe, the r^al 
court having absorbed the baronial, coercing or 
alluring the noblesse from their £utnesses to the 
Capital, Paris had become France, and France 
under the Yalois and Bourbons, had become the 
metropolis of civilization itself; the model kingdom 
of Europe ; the most consolidated, powerful, brilliant 
and courtly amid its monarchies, and with a type of 
culture the most polished and cosmopolite* She was 
leader in the literary, social and political realm ; the 
standard of taste, manners, literature and philosophy 
as well as of civil and military administration and of 
diplomacy. Her genius was mistress in saloons and 
academies, in the cabinet and on the field of battle. 
What was French was sure to become European. A 
peculiar vivacity and polish had given a peculiar 
diffusiveness to her intellectual and social culture. 
Her Court became the mirror of gallantry and gaiety, 
of wit and grace, and of brilliant «nd elegant disso- 
luteness. Under the corrupting though splendid 
rule of Francis I. and Henry IV. the vigorous and 
sagacious administration of Bichelieu, and especially 
by the magnificence of arts and arms under the 
ambitious Louis XIY., she had been conducted for- 
ward almost to the attainment of universal empire, 
not only in politics but in civilization. 
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A galaxy of great men, brilliant generals, states- 
men, courtiers and ecclesiastics, of poets, orators 
and philosophers, illustrates the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in France; but they gather 
especially in a sidereal coronal around the throne of 
the grand Monarque. It will suffice to name a 
Cond6, Turenne, Colbert, Louvois, Villars, Luxem- 
bourg, among statesmen and generals the first of the 
age ; and allude to the genius of a ComeiUe, Moli^re 
and Kacine, in the drama; a La Fontaine, Des 
Cartes, Boileau, Halebranche and Boyle in philoso- 
phy; or a Bourdaloue, F^^lon, Bossuet and 
Massillon, in sacred eloquence ; all of these, and hosts 
pf others of world-wide fame, constellating round the 
reign of Louis XIV. I>uring the eighteenth century, 
Paris became the intellectual, social and political 
captial of Christendom; Versailles, the supreme 
court of European culture. The French language, 
with its fiEtcile, insinuating, conversable genius became 
every where the common medium of intercourse for 
the courtly and the learned; the French monarch, 
the most perfect and brilliant example of absolute 
power, the study and model of all despots. In 
short to an extent never equalled by any other 
nation in modem times, France became the oracle of 
civilization. 

We have to add also to the above causes of the 
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peculiar diflFosiveness of French civilization in the 
» eighteenth century, the centrality of her geographic 
position, placing her among and between the most 
powerful European States; and also the peculiar 
complaisance and sympathy, the versatility, sociabi- 
lity and geniality, of the French mind ; which seem 
to have distinctively marked it all through modem 
history, and have made it the most self diflPusing 
in Europe; insomuch that^Guizot states truly "It is 
necessary wherever an idea is bom, it should pass 
through the medium of the French mind in order to 
^e possession of Europe." 

All the above causes combined to make France in 
the eighteenth century — ^what Guizot terms her, 
" the centre and focus of modem civilization ;'* and 
predetermined the universal spread of any social 
distemperature arising within her ; evidently, taking 
possession of the French mind, it must make the 
tour of the continent. 

But while France thus was a most effective self- 
diffuser, it was the calamity of modem history, that 
she was, at the same time, of all the nations of 
Europe, the most powerful elaborator and generator 
of religious skepticism. She was so through her 
history and society ; through her Church, her court, 
and her literature. 

Let us look at the relations of some of these ele- 
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ments of her civilization to the unbelief of the age. 
We shall find, that while she is the model and oracle 
of European civilization, she at the same time exhi- 
hits m herself most cf the vcmaus ccmses we ham 
already discussed^ of the mfiddity of the eighteenth 
cen(Ajm/^ existvtig in their most efective and virulent 
type. 

Her history must have been a prolific fountain of 
infidelity. Her page of religious wars and persecu- 
tions, from the crusade against the Albigenses to the 
expulsion of the Huguenots, was amid the foulest and 
bloodiest in Europe ; bleared over with perjury and 
cruelty, assassination and massacre. She had during 
the period of the Reformation been convulsed and 
torn for generations by religious wars. From the 
sins, shames and treacheries, the hypocrisies, fanati- 
cisms and atrocities, of those wars, abusing the name 
of God and Christianity, and breeding a disgust and 
horror at religion from the frightful dissoluteness of 
manners springing from them and from the moral 
collapse or relaxation following them — from all these 
causes sown in her history, must have sprung a 
woeful harvest of incredulity and hate toward reli- 
gion. 

Two great specific crimes in her history, most 
ruinous to French faith, we shall have occasion to 
notice presently. We now refer, in general^ tft\^5st 
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religious history, as peculiarly productive of infi- 
delity. 

In France, again, the reaction of the human mind 
against the ages of intellectual enslavement which 
Europe had suffered, had been most passionate, 
excessive and anarchical, in her the* revolution in 
philosophy had wrought most mightily and success- 
fully in science ; but in the realm of religion, had 
run a course most wild, daring, impious and ruinous. 
Here under the pressure of a triple despotism over 
politics, religion and science, the severance of specu- 
lation from affairs had been widest ; titie ideal and 
the actual most violently forced asunder ; and here 
in consequence the shock of their reboimd and colli- 
sion was destined to be the most terrible to the order 
and faith of society. 

In France, moreover, Mammonism had exhibited 
its climacteric of fever and delirium. In her was 
the most complete dethronement of the religious idea 
and most absolute supremacy of that of wealth. In 
her the money mania had wrought its wildest and 
maddest excesses ; had most demoralized society, and 
brought it nearest to dissolution. 

These effects manifested themselves — not because 
France was worst or lowest in the scale of European 
nations; certainly, not because of intellectual and 
moral imbecility. In these respects other states fell 
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great cause of causes, the one back of all, as pre- 
viously shown, was despotism— rthe joint tyranny of 
Church and monarchy, extending over almost all life 
and every interest. 

' Let us now look at the position of that cause in 
France, at the close of the seventeenth century. We 
shall see if our former reasonings were correct, France 
must have been a fearful elaborator of unbelief 
through her poUtico-eoclesiasHoaZ despotism. 

Her absolutism was the most absolute in Europe — 
most absolute in Church and State. Her imperious 
Louis XIV. had become, to use his own language, 
" the State," and he might have added, the Ohurdi, 
too. For between him and his will; he brooked not 
baron, or prelate, or pope. Li this arbitrariness of 
will, he was the Henry VJJLl. of French History. 
At least, if not ordaining himself expressly, as the 
Supreme oracle of religious faith, to his subjects, he 
showed himself the most absolute enforcer of the 
spiritual despotism, which he chose to constitute or 
admit ; whether of the pope or of the Gallic churcL 
Church and State were bound in adamant to his 
throne ; though it was adamant draped and lacquered 
over with purple and gold. The most iron absolu- 
tism was maintained, over the realm of politics and 
religion. In these realms an omnipresent censorship, 
and espionage, watched and punished all free 
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thought ; at least, all that seemed to have any prac- 
tical bearings on the ontward form of Church and 
State. Parliament and estates, baronial prerogatives 
and provincial, and municipal privileges, all break- 
waters of despotism, were broken down before the 
march of absolute power. The Huguenots that had 
withstood it, had been ruthlessly driven out, bearing 
to other lands their resentment and despair, and their 
millions of men and money. The Jansenist, seem* 
ingly worn out with persecutions, had been smothered 
in prisons, or were repenting in exile. The blood of 
Saint Bartholomew, if it was the seed of the Church 
of its martyrs, was a slow seed. For a long time 
that bloody stroke of despotism seemed to have 
accomplished its cruel end ; to have slain, well-nigh, 
whatever elements there were of civil and religious 
liberty and reform, in the French nation. Seen as 
we now see it, it was a murderous stroke at the very 
life -of France, that was to be awftdly avenged. 
Protestantism was in time to come forth from its 
bloody grave, the Nemesis of Revolution. Smothered 
Jansenism was to break out anew in the plagues of 
skepticism and irreligion ; and from Saint Bartholo- 
mew's fatal day, were to go forth the avenging furies, 
that should at last drag Church and monarchy, and 
the nation itself, under the guillotine. 
But for the time, it seemed as if these stupendoua 
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crimes had been snccessfnl, anil the triamph of des- 
potism, spiritual and political, seemed hideonslj 
complete. Kot a tongue dared wag against it, in all 
the realms of France. There it stood, spiritual des- 
potism wedded to political, armed with the strength 
and genius, the vast military force, and the iron 
absolutism of the mightiest, most brilliant, . most 
imperial monarchy in Europe ; the banners of olden 
glories floating over its battlements; the muses of 
grace, beauty, and pleasure, waiting in its palaces ; 
genii of wit and song, and eloquence and victory, . 
chained to its throne ; and the swords of the heroic 
and the mighty, keeping watch and ward around it 
The cry and the curse of the millions far below, 
could not rise to its heaving. The voice of the con- 
fessors of spiritijial and political liberty, had sunk 
with their blood down to the silent depths of the 
earth, no more to rise. It seemed the absolute 
triumph of absolute despotism; despotism over 
State and Church ; over all acting, all speaking, all 
thinking; political, ecclesiastical or theological 
And what provinces did not these terms then 
embrace? . 

But was it absolute, was it final ? Nay. Its very 
brilliancy was its hectic of decay. So much genius 
could not live with so much despotism. Its very 
completeness was a sure sign of its fall; unlesB 
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indeed, Iraiiiaiiii^ iras utterly stifled below it I^ 
down in the daik and fonl depflis below that ^len- 
der, the milli<xi crushed, scouiged, gagged, blinded, 
stiQ breathed. The fever of life and all life^ fiercest 
lusts, still rioted in its veins ; nor had its mangled 
ejr» altogether fiurgotten the lig^t they had cmoe 
beheld. 

Xow need we repeat onr aigoment of a former 
diapter, to prove that Prance with snch a political 
and ecdedastical absolutism, must have been a pro- 
lific generator of infidelity t A despotism, that by 
its repre^on of mind in the paths of ike practical, 
drove it into wild, unrestrained, licentious speculati<m 
in the realms of the ideal; that by its war <m pri- 
vate judgment struck at reai^n itseU^ and ad power 
of belief; made timid and feeble, when it could not 
destroy the fidth of nations; and rendered the 
Church inteUectuaUy imbecQe, by forbidding the 
exKcise of the firee intellect, by taking away the 
neceasil^ of argumentative conflict or defence, by 
bestowment of the power of ^ree, and by rranoving 
the premiums <m eruditi<Hi, discovery or scientific 
and logical culture; a despotism that comqpted the 
church with gold and security, with indolence, ambi- 
tion, sernlity and arrogance, by placing authority in4 
cffnncnrion with tyrannic power, and cutting it off 
from the moral sodbd of mankind ; oompted it, by 
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incorporating the world with the Church ; thus con- 
founding religious ideas, and obliterating religious 
distinctions among mankind; that corrupted it hj 
applying to it the pestilent curse of- cel(^ate and 
confessional, and by draggling its robes through the 
cabal and conspiracy^ the intrigue, sycophancy and 
debauch, of dissolute courts, and jostling it with 
their parasites, placemen, ruffians, mistresses, and 
minions 1 a despotism, that stripped Christianity of 
its moral prestige as a religion of superior truth, 
reason and love ; changed it to one of force, malig- 
nancy, and tyranny; and made it the enemy of 
human liberty, and the accomplice and champion of 
all the crimes and scandal, cruelties and oppressions 
of the civil tyrannies of modem Europe ; and finally 
a despotism that invested the Church with the armor 
of infallibility, as a mail of burning steel, sheathing 
up all its future with the lies and crimes of all its 
past, stereotyping each error, each folly, each sin, 
each shame, of its history, however dim, distant, 
guilty or gloomy, for ever past all repentance or 
amendment, to the astonishment, abhorrence and exe- 
cration of all time I Could a despotism, working all 
this in France for ages, fail of darkening, if not 
^utterly destroying the faith of the nation ? Was not 
France, therefore, by the necessity of its political I 
and ecclesiastical despotism, developed in our pie* I 
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Tioiis argument, sore to become a feaifol laboratory 
of infidelity ? Having trayeraed the ground both in 
ta^t and logic, in a previons chapter, we need not 
stop here to go over it again. 

Bnt the cnises of her despotism did not stop here. 
It led her into acts and measures for the repression 
or extinction of dissent, which made her Church a 
hissing and abhorrence for a century, to all the 
enlightened and thinking of Europe. Especially two 
stupendous crimes it led her to perpetrate, that 
proved two deadly wounds in her own bosom, gush- 
ing with gore and the poison of unbelief over cen- 
turies and kingdoms. Those two great crimes by 
which she thought to purchase security and immo- 
bility, are now clearly seen to have embarked her on 
a wild, dark, and bloody sea, over which she was to 
drift for ages with no God in hec sky. 

The two great crimes of the French church and 
monarchy in enforcement of spiritual despotism, the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, and the exile of the 
Huguenots, it is now clearly seen, avenged them- 
selves in the destruction of both. They were suici- 
dal to French feuth, French royalty, and French 
liberty, at the same time; blood-blotches on her 
history, destined, as we now see, to spread over the 
pages of at least two centuries. Terrible mistakes 
wtfe they, aa well aa ciimes. They exterminated 
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from the realm of France, thoee who alone mi^ 
have reformed both Church and State, before the 
irreprea9ible wrath of the nation broke forth in the 
fire blast of the revolution. • 

In one of these acts, from forty thousand to fifty 
thousand, according to the most reliable historians, 
of the noblest and most enlightened of the nation, 
were butchered in France and the provinces in one 
day, in the midst of profound security, through the 
diabolic treachery of the court, instigated before- 
hand by Jesuit and priest, and congratulated and 
celebrated afterwards by the pope ordering Te Deums 
to be sung for it, in the churches in the capital of 
Catholic Christendom. 

By the other, the revocation of the edict of Nantz 
in the single province of Languedoc, one hundred 
thousand were put to death tmder military execu- 
tion ; of whom a tenth part, at least, suffered from 
the frightful torments of the stake and wheeL Four 
hundred thousand at least fled the kingdom, and ai^ 
equal number perished of famine, plague, imprison- 
ment, the galleys and the scaffold. The faith of one 
hundred thousand more at least, was crushed down 
in tears and agony and blood, into recantation, and 
the silent smouldering hate of ages. 

The Due St Simon, a Catholic, and one of the 
courtiers of Louis XIV. and an eye-witness of the 
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atrocioas exeendoii of tiie lojml edict, tinis njomtes; 
^bj tfiis edict," sajs he, "witlioiit tiie sBgfatost pre- 
text, witboot Ae sB^ilesI neceastjr, iras one fourth 
of the kingdooi depopohted, its trade luiiied, tiie 
iriide effanirjr aihsndoiied to Ae mrowed pnbKe 
p£Qageof dng!00Qs; the innoceiit of bodi sexes irore 
deroted to pumshmeiit and tortiire, and that bjr 
^li^^gg^Q^ * * * * "jIj^ worid saw crowds of 
&eir &II0W creatines proscribed, naked, fiigttiTe, 
goihx of iK> crime, jet seeking in fi»reign lands an 
asjhun from the craehj of their own; which nwan- 
time was subjecting to the lash and &e gaUe js tfie 
noble, the opnlent, the aged, the weak, &e delicate 
az^ those not less dtstingoished bjr their rank than 
iiisir pietj and Tirtne ; and this for no reason but 
Osexr religion. StQl for&er to increase die honror of 
these paroceedings, CTery prorince was filled with 
pezjnred and sacrilegions men ; who were foarced to 
recant. In troth sach were the horrors produced bj 
tiie combined operation of croeltj and obsequious- 
oesB, tha^ wifliin twentj-fonr hours, men were fire- 
qoentfj conducted firom the torture to abjuration, 
atsd firom abjuration to the communion table; 
aittended in both general^ b j the common execn- 
tioner.'^ Thus fiur St Simon. 

STow we ask does not this r^ord point to one ftar- 
ftltMQitainatleaBlof AieeTilweaKetraidB^l \^ 

9 
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not the infidelity and revolntion of the eighteenth 
centorj gosh out of these two great repressive mea- 
sures of the French church and monarchy 2 In the 
first place, could any nation in Europe have borne' 
at that day such a bleeding of its purest, noblest, 
most gifted blood, its martyr, heroic, sainted blood, 
without moral exhaustion and paralysis, and without 
dooming its future to a reactive paroxysm of fever 
and delirium? Could the provinces, as St Simon 
describes, "be filled with perjured men, one hundred 
thousand or more, that had passed from the gibbet 
and wheel to the communion attended by the public 
executioner," without the spreading as Alison asserts, 
of " the poison of infidelity and irreligion throughout 
the realm of France ? " 

Again, could the unspeakable atrocities of the 
dragonnades of Louis XIV., according to the state- 
ment of a Catholic courtier of that monarch, depopu- 
lating one fourth of France, pillaging provinces, 
devoting the innocent of both sexes — the aged, the 
delicate and the noble — ^to the scourge and the tor- 
ture by thousands, driving into exile or crushing into 
recantation fifteen hundred thousand persons — could 
this take place in the light of the close of the seven- 
teenth century, without drawing down upon the 
Church, in whose name they were perpetrated, and 
on religion itself, as far as the Church was regarded 
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as its i9fps9S9alSMl&T9j Idle ia^igBsmk mani seooKfigl 

irwreiidEjEtT ei mtMSikimAl GmM Iho^kkj reoMsnber 
t&e £u>oJie Coligiati^ lis wMte hair draggied m biEood, 
hJb ii«r»e feffm mani^ed wibli ODHnrd»v sod tcroddea 
t&e ETcIt^Q^ daj of mcffiaii &«^ in t£&e streeift of P^m 
— Of ttte JfuforiateClairies of Tdtofe gcwflming durwi^ 
tEbe awfiil tnoEiiiBilt of tihe csnui^ fiom tibie wufidbum 
of tbe LocLTre-7 '^Kill, HEE !^-— ^mt tlie eonz^plo^ of tibd 
Txger-C^ of FkirerBee iddi Jesoift fiaad ireaTii^ 
in«sEifi$ fix- tE^e troBtm^ Tidims; — eodtd lubtoiy 
icmembcr aE tbese — msfik mflve tlieTe Deazns firom 
the reLigioiQS eapifiai of tihe GiQlihffllic wodidt asud bj 
ord^rof mso^pveinepontiiff! 1&jaLweiiltTBpa»tl&aDBi^ 
^viQ^ to- JehoTsh at ti&e tidiii!^ >» if an ockgii of 
murder to tice Aztec wair-god! oooM liistevj eror 
i€memb«f tE&ese ircdiovl vematibmg of tdial alusdder 
of hoftor ^^-^^^ tjbiEilQIed tduroogii luUdssas at tliA tdmnoy at 
tlie dbreadM nBmor of thoee aftzocitifiSy ami wEiLboot 
iHrcfldhm^ a cbiliL of ^epdefiSDHi oTOff ali id&e fealn&s of 
CatjkyKc&idiiriiereTtoinani^ 

C^xtn&tEESQJttT I 

TTe £ieet afctesBdtioii 1K> Aob mord iii FreotefL Irs^ 
lany wilih iiD pfeflsora^ lior wildi a wi^ to ba^^ 
OB aitT roisicBHasioiii icpontmg; of iis past sEiis ; bixt 
trach to OUT dM&ne points to these as past of the 
tentbte ca»» of tdie tetxible piieEioiiieiKoa we aie 
aoalifmD^ ^HiBBoe itk. it^^ sajrs Aluwuit. "^thafc 
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phflosophy confounding religion with atrocitieB per- 
petrated in its name, became imbued with skepticism, 
and the cause of human emancipation became syno- 
nymous in general opinion with the oyerthrow of 
Christianity." 

But indeed the French church would not let his- 
tory forget if she would, her complicity in the atroci- 
ties of the past. That Church brought down into the 
light of the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
torture and cruel punishments of barbarous ages, 
and that for the merest indiscretions. For an insult 
oflfered in a drunken frolic to a wooden crucifix, on 
a bridge in Abbeville, in 1776, a youth of siitteen or 
seventeen years of age, son of an ancient family in 
the magistracy, was first put to the torture, then had 
his tongue cut out, and was finally beheaded. And 
this scene in the age of Chatham and Burke — ^under 
the same sun that looked down on a Pitt, Franklin 
and Washington, in open sight before the wits and 
theophilanthropists of the Encyclopedia 1 Can we 
wonder or regret that the indignant sarcasm of Vol- 
taire transfixed the Church guilty of such abomina- 
ble cruelty and impaled it for the derision and hate of 
all Europe ? or that the million with its great human 
heart felt there was quite as much religion in the 
humanity of the skeptic as in the pitiless fanaticism 
of the ecclesiastic? 
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Far EreDch indi^cB dien — die £Hmtjdn of unbe- 
lief to Sizrope — ^e miist mnugn ibe Freikdi dsrdi 
in both ixs'tbearj and pimctiee. But dat dkutroos 
tibeoiy and pnctice flow diredi^ from l2ie gwr^tn^ 
de^>otiszn inoorpanKted in it. Ite tyimDnoos pnno- 
pies sad ilB leTohang bistcHj <^wt«t«i» directly from 
that dai^ fountain. ^oxitBal deEpotisin, tixraoA 
ihe Tresndi chnrdi, nmst be anaigned tKpm at 1^ 
• bar of bistoiy for tbe great mpoebtsj of Ibe aeren- 
teeidb and eighteenlJi oeotaiieB. 

Thus we shall find the* double despotism of France 
in the serenteenth and eighteesntb centorieB prepaaang 
an era of unbelief in that Idngdom. Espeoalbf by 
the represtiioe meagureg to wMch die alKanffi of 
spintoal and polidcalabsolixlism tempted IbeCSmrd, 
we bare fbnnd xmbfJief and batred of Ibe CSnzreh, 
and of CShiistianitT, idiichitrepraBented^ofneoessDty 
genented in Ibe Frencb natiooi. 

Thus iras France a temble elabontor and eraa- 
^elist of infidelity; not only by die fflRmtial geziiai 
of all degK>tasin orer faitb, and esp&aaHj of a des- 
poiisin like bexs ; bnt she was eEpeeialfy so, b j the 
pecnliar measBres she toc^ to enfoice Ibat despotism ; 
measures which the bnman mind in its natire ines- 
lingiiishable moral sense, conld not but feel were as 
alien fixsm a God of troth and mercy, and purity, as 
TT^ from Hearen. Hie eternal tnfrfimfla of tba 
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hnman Bonl mnst be extinguished before a religion 
consecrating such horrors could be forced down the 
tiiroat of humanity, even fliough throttled and well- 
nigh stifled in its 9wn gore I Voltaire's Dictionary 
of Philosophy , Helvetius's System of Nature, Paine's 
Age of Eeason, the Encyclopedia — ^they were terri- 
ble GK>spels of unbelief, but what were they all to 
the history of^France herself I It was in itself an 
encyclopedia of irreligion and infidelity. More fatal 
to faith than the sneers and sophisms that hissed and 
glittered over Europe from Lake Leman, more 
terrible than the eloquence of the Girondeorihe 
rage of the Mountain, was that volume written, like 
the scroll seen of Ezekiel, "all over within and 
without with mourning, lamentation and woe." 

But in order to estimate the power of France as a 
generator of unbelief,, we have to add to the above 
necessary tendencies of despotism, the condition of 
the French mind at this time, to which this despotism 
was applied. It was arresting a Niagara in its rapids. 
We have said above, the triumph of despotism 
seemed to be complete. It was far from being so. 
It could not become so without, we will not say slay- 
ing the mind of France, but without a massacre of 
half of its population. It had not begun its work 
soon enough, or prosecuted it ruthlessly enough, 
bloody, as it had been. It required the Inquisition 
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and Fliilip IL and Spankh fiwiaticiam to accomplish 
&e work. Nor could these evea hare effected it 
for perpetuity. Now we are to bear in mind, this 
abeolnte repression of French thought and speech in 
the directicm of State and Chnrch, i. «. in the directicm 
of the great practical and yiaible interests of society, 
was attempted on a mass of mind, if not the freest, 
the most licentioos and volatile and yiTadons, the 
most active, dazing and irrepressible, in Europe — 
mind, which had felt most profoundly the stroke of 
the Befcnrmation, and had sympathized deeply with 
that insarrection against the despotism of the spiri- 
tual power; which in art, science, brilliant culture 
and general literature, stood foremost amid western 
nations ; and nidch had entered with peculiar enthi^ 
siasm and success on the paths of free speculation 
and d^covery, opened by the emancipation of the 
Emt^iean intellect from the Aristotelian and Scho- 
lastic system, and by the application of the Baconian 
and Cartesian methods to science. No niktion had 
fdt the impulse, religious and philosophic, of the age, 
more profoundly. Massacre and exile had not 
quenched that impulse, but only removed those who 
would have enlightened, tempered and guided it. It 
left it wild, blind, guideless, and faithless. Despo- 
tism could not annihilate the force that had been 
generated. Its suppressiim could only'stop the relirf 
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moyement of progress, shut down the safety^ ybItq 
and bind the terrible power within, with rivet and 
damp and bar I conld it fail to make explosion in 
time, inevitable and terrible { Despotism over such 
a mass of mind it is evident could hardly be perma- 
nently successful, short of absolute extermination. 
Short of Ihat, it would certainly madden it. You 
could not stop the mind's thinking, you might make 
thought perverse ; if you put out its true lights, it 
would be certain to chase fSalse ones. Arrest the 
natural outblow salutary to life, it will be sure to 
break out in ulcers or rush back in fever on the 
heart or in delirium on the brain. Such was the 
achievement of spiritual despotism in France; she 
struck at Heresy ; she slew Faith I . She shut against 
the nations the temples of Truth. They prostrated 
themselves in delirium before lies 1 She covered 
fipom them the face of Jehovah. They rushed jto the 
shrines of Moloch and Mammon and of Ko-GtodI 
She plunged the nation into the skepticism of igno- 
rance — or of denying Christianity from not knowing 
what it is. They rushed in frantic rage against that 
Church that abused the name of Christ and Christian- 
ity from knowing too well what it was. The sad 
truth is, France was without a knowledge of true 
Christianity. A despotic, cruel, superstitious Church 
had barred out q>iritaal illumination, had wrested 
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firoan the Tnillioiw Ae KUe, fiHrbidden the firee 
dse of leiscHi on mstteis of fioth, hloodilj re presHed 
aQ qaestioniDg of its own sothoiity, legislatioii, or 
inathoftes, aod forced itself on the fonmd acceptance 
of mankind as being trolj representatiTe of Christ 
and Sis GospeL Itself infli all its hdlow pretence 
and h jpocrisiT, its o<Hni^tuxis and debradierj, its 
firnods and pneriBties, stood before the philosophic^ 
scientific sod iritty mind of France as the embodi- 
ment of the Christuui i>eligi<Hi. The Chnrch stand- 
ing dins — a defeature <m the age, an offence to its 
intelligence and consci^tioe, a foe to liberty and pro- 
gress, was of course abandoned of the French mind. 
It tamed from it in loathing and contempL Alas it 
derided and cused Christianitj itself And we can 
hardly wonder, if thb was all the Christianity it 
knew. And such it was to the millions of France. 
Indeed cTen YoUaire was profoundly ignorant of the 
S criptures and the Faith agiinst which he directed 
die sneer of all Enrope. So were many of his fol- 
lowera. 

Moiell gives Tery truly the process of French in- 
fidelity, and fidy defines it when he caUs it the '^ In- 
fidelity of ignorance." 

Bnt though ignorant of Christianity and the Bible, 
the French fiterati were learned in science, and acute 
and comprehensiTe in philosophic analyas ; and they 

9» 
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could feel and show the discrepancies of science with 
the teachings of the Church. So here again spiri- 
tual despotism begat unbelief; not only by errors 
and fEJsities into which all may fall, but by the fact 
that she could never retract or repent Every absur- 
dity was eternized by her infallibility. Thus she 
was compelled to array science against Christianity. 
In Protestant countries spiritual despotism escaped 
this consequence, because of its logical inconsistency. 
It abjured all claim to the infiEJlibility that should 
accompany a vicegerency of Heaven ; while at the 
same time, it arrogated the power and authority 
attaching only to such infjEdlibility. Strictly speak- 
ing, it was more tyrannous, but at the same time less 
mischievous, in the Protestant than the Bomish 
communion, because of its illogicalness. The former 
may repent — ^the latter, a terrible consistency petri- 
fies to the derision and execration of all the future. 
This her impeccableness, binding her to not only 
the defence of, but to persistency in all the past, in 
the presence of the French mind of. the eighteenth 
century, must have been a fearful generator of unbe- 
lief and irreligion. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
FRAXCE. 

French Literature of tbe 18th oentory— Infidel Writers and Savans 
— MisBioa of Infidelity organized — ^Its Apostles and ETangelists, 
Voltaire, Boosaean, and the Encyclopedists — ^Their Qaarry, the 
French chorch — ^Its Cormption, Ignorance, Saperstitions and 
Groelties — Jesuitism— Its Ezpoe^ and Fall— Moneynnadness in 
France — The Primal Fountain of her Infidelity— PoUtico-Eooles^ 
astical Despotism. 

It was again the application of spiritual despotism 
tp the French mind, such as we have above described 
that produced the portentous birth of the Fkengh 
Ltteeatdbe of the eighteenth century ; a birth as 
strangely mighty and wicked as those firom the mis- 
alliance of the sons of God with the daughters of 
men, in the early world; giants in power and 
in impiety. 

We note then France as especially an elaborator 
of infidelity through her literature, which literature 
was her protest against spiritual despotism. 

Most terrible amid its legion of mischief, was that 
infernal birth which despotism had begotten on the 
French mind; at first, in driving that mind, as we 
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haye before notieed, firran all ^nestims of Ghnrdi or 
State, and existing instimtionsy under the wand of 
this'despotiBm. The policy of iron abeolnte reprea- 
son in these directions, was attempted on a national 
mind the most stimulated, actiye, and in many walka, 
the furthest advanced in Europe. It conld not fail 
to produce strange and ]>ortentonsresnllB. Obatmo- 
ted in its old paths, it was impelled the more fieroelj 
into tortuous and erratic ones. Divoroed frcm the 
healthful restraints of the present and the actual^ it 
plunged with boundless extrayagance into the realms 
of the speculatiye and ideaL It ayenged its tyran- 
nous exclusion from certain fields, by frantic license in 
those left open. It mi^it not touch directly faiths 
and institutions. It mined under alL Triest and 
king were prescribed to it It roshed the more 
madly on the primal truths of philosophy, morality, 
reh'gion and goyemment ; and wreaked its resent- 
ment for the cruelties, absurdities, the bloody and 
driyelling superstitions, enforced by the double 
tyranny above, by, first a covert doubt, and, finally, 
a frantic rage against Christianity and God himself. 
The Church had sown the wind, and she was to reap 
the whirlwind. The wrongs of ecclesiastic power 
arrogating to be Christianity in the previous cen* 
turies, its puerilities and mummeries, its outrages on 
common reason and conscience, were to bear their 
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hittBreatfradtinflieeightPCTrth eeaatmy; fiist in Hie 
litatrntore of Emioe, Aen tiie ocmiinandiiig cme dT 
die wcflid ; at last, tibe soim dngoai^s teedi were to 
epring iip as armed men. The mind of France mis- 
taking KngmanisTn for Ohrifltianity, rose against 
re&gion in stnmge floaty. The most brilliant 
genius of France was combined and arganiBed in 
&isdreadMirar&ie. TheAbb^Bajnalcontribnted 
die channs of historic elognence and painting, can- 
catoring priests and OnistianitT, and embeDisfaing 
a sednctire natoialism ; D^Alcmbert tbiew into tbe 
canse die genins whose wxmdions, dearejed, ecmr 
prehensire vision, had traced die mysteries of die 
modem analysis; die piodigi0iis and Tsried erodi- 
tion, and giacdbl taete of Hetreliiis, Diderot, and 
dieir compels, aigned, embellished and insinnated 
die most fiig^itfiod iiidigi<Hi, and most leToldng 
sensualism. The noTds of CkebiUon, and Le Oos, 
Looret's memoirs and hmnmerable madrigals, widi 
appliances, to die public mind, of Hcentioos wiveat- 
tnres, volii^tnoas paintings, ^otic sonnets, and nndis- 
guised obscenities, laboied in tbe same eyil gospel of 
materialism. ^ Such was tbe inflnence c^ writers ci 
this schod,^ says Aliscm, ^tbat almost tbe-wh(de 
philosc^hical and liteniy writings <^ France for m 
qnait^ of a centmj befoate tbe Bevobition, were 
xnfideL When David Hume was invited to meet a 
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ptrfj of cfjg^bteen of tfia nMt UtersrjriiMni f& dw 
Fneoeh cipital^ ba foaiul to hit astonkhiiMiit fiuit Ii« 
WM die kMt Aeptial of tb« pwtf . He wm die 
onlj one ynmot who edmitfed erea tJbe probeUe 
eridenee of the Supreme Beiog.^ If foeh ires die 
religioiif eelipfe in die reelm of Utieninre^ we cball 
luurdlj wonder diet die derimew ^weed orer ell die 
ImkL 

Tboe die enne of deqK4Mn^ eombining foeh IM^ 
ble n^remon widt to moeh life, neeeentated due 
erraiaef infidel^ and finellj enerdiieal career of mind. 
Ibat literatare dial, amid die peaeoek pageant and 
hollow pmderj of die model deipodm of Enrope-^ 
diat of Uam ZIV.-4iiph^ ittelf on diat "^extair 
ordiiisury PanuMaaa where^^ aeeording to Metwtif 
^ ApoUo in die pedMtle bagwi^ k4 widi his fixMle 
die eonixfrt of frizzed and powdered mnfet, disgnised 
in Ijfodices widi boop-petdeoatey^ and wb/ere ^ of die 
uncieni motto of French diiiralrj— God, die king^ 
honor and the ladiefH-<Mil j God and honor were left 
out^ — diat liurrature we 4o not wonder at w&dag 
throw off those hollow proprieti<» and hjpocride 
jfmderie» a« ^oon fl« tli/e mod/e;I d<^pot was cold iji 
hL^ grave, and iuiriii^u>ring in utter ^harnhhamtsm in 
tL^ drc/kSLU revfcl of the JU:igfir$t 'Sor sure we ^ar- 
priMd at finding tljat having pa^ed from pruxteij to 
revel^ it now paised from revel to rage; and m the 
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Moloch orgies of reToIntion, appeared a genins of 
min; scattering phroixj and flame Aiaogli cathe* 
dial and palace, irhere ages before it exhibited its 
servile and hollow mmnmeriea. The change from 
the prude and hypocrite to the wanton and blas- 
phemer, was a necessitj of literature imder snch a 
despotism applied to snch a national mind. 

Xor can we wonder that infidelitj IretMng forth 
as a pefUlenee from France as iis eentralfoeus aoer- 
spnad Europe; especiallj, when we remember how 
in her, infidelitr became organized as a miuian^ and 
who were the great apostles, and who the evangelists 
of that mission! 

Probably the earth never saw a move powerfnl or 
brilliant combinaticm of intelleefeBy nor one united in 
a more portentoos project, than Aoee who in the 
eighteenth centmy ctm^ired for the overthrow of 
Christianity. They labored in their terrible work 
with the qplendor and passion, the genins and hate 
of a cohort of fiJlen angels. Paris was the origin 
and centre of this conspiracy; France its first 
theatre. But firom Paris its meshes spread throngh 
Enrepe. 

The chief of this conspiracy, YoLTAnoE, was one of 
those wondrensly gifted men that seem sent of 
Heaven, now in mercy, and now for punishment, 
among mankind. His genius quick, acute, vigorous, 
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mbtle and infinitely Yenatiley was anned with * 
tense of the ridicnlonB that, eager as the lightningi 
flashed on its qnany in all things ; his wit nimble 
and glitteriirg .as that flash, and as terrible. Bj the 
terror of his sneer he was a potentate in Eorope. 
His epigrams pnistied the prince to the recesses of 
his palace, and smote the general at the head pf hii 
armies, and beanty in her pride of trinmjdL His 
sarcasm hissed above the rerel of saloons or the 
clangor of arms. ^^His mockeiy was perhaps the 
most terrible intellectual we^xm ever wielded bj 
man. Bigots and tyrants," says Macanlay, ^ who 
had never been moved by the wailing and cnrring 
of millions, turned pale at his name. Principles 
unassailable by reason — ^principles that had with- 
stood the fiercest attacks of poWer, the most valuable 
truths, the most generous sentiments, the noblest and 
most graceful images, the purest reputations, the 
most august institutions, began to look mean and 
loathsome, soon as that withering smile was turned 
upon them." 

Ue appeared as it were the Mejihistophiles of fic- 
tion, moving amid the shams, corruptions, fooleries 
and byjiocrisics of France' apd Europe in the eigh- 
teenth century. In truth his genius was Satanic in 
its hardness and meanness, as in its brilliancy ; with- 
out true sympathy with goodness or greatness. That 
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terrible mind was the slave of puerile superstitions 
and petty passions, envious, malignant and egotisti- 
cal. Not simply an unbeliever, his hatred to Chris- 
tianity was diabolic, inexplicable except on the 
groimd of a strange ignorance of Christianity, and 
a view of the deformed caricature presented in its 
nain*. His eye seems to have been blinded to all 
but abuses of things. He seemed to war qn all that 
• for good or evil had authority. He built no system, 
left no doctrine. " No human teacher ever left 
behind him such a wreck of truths and falsehoods." 
From beautifiil Xake Leman he fulmined over 
Europe a mere genius of ruin ; like Milton's arch- 
angel hurling the wrecks of the world against it& 
author. *' 

Close beside him in bad eminence — co-worker of 
ruin, history places Kousseau ; similar in wondrous 
intellectual endowm^at, and united in the same evil 
aim; yet most unlike in genius. While Voltaire 
sneered away the faith of Europe, he corrupted it 
through the sensibilities. Its moral sense was relax- 
ed tmder the. fascination of his sentiment; its faith 
and virtue were dissolved in a paroxysm of tears. 
He tangled the mind of Europe with soft subfleties, 
dazzled it with shining sophisms, and intoxicated it 
with false but delicious dreams ; could make Europe 
weep in sympathy with his romance of exquisite and 
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heroic pathos, and admire the eloquence of his won* 
derfiil eulogy on Jesns Christ, and then could expose 
his illegitimate children at the doors of foundling 
hospitals. 

The EncydopedistB who followed in their train, 
carried out to their results, and distributed through- 
out all the domain of science, the principles and 
sentiments of these master magicians. In the latter 
part of the reign of Louis XV., they 6penly aspired 
to effect a revolution in almost all subjects of hu- 
man thought; to remold the world, its institutions, 
opinions and habits. The problem was to recon- 
struct the world and leave God out of it. The Ency- 
clopedia — ^first of the name — ^is the monument of 
their combination — a work of vast service to philoso- 
phy, science, legislation and social progress ; plead- 
ing for liberty against tyrannies and abuses of all 
kinds, but bitter with hate against Christianity belied 
in their presence by its professed representative. 
To this warfare on Christianity were marshalled the 
most brilliant writers of France or of Europe of that 
period. And what a quarry was revealed before 
them in a Church fatally conserving the fatuities and 
superstitions of twilight and spectral centuries. 

For again we have to note spiritual despotism as 
the parent of infidelity through the superstition it 
produced. Superstition, or the irrational fear of the 
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qiiritiud and miBeai, nitunlfy appeus when thtt 
reason is dethroned or abandoned in the spiritual 
reaLai. But spiritual despotism in commanding 
belief without inrestigation, and in forbiddii^ the 
right of private judgment, effects this dethnmement 
and abandonments Once allow a separation of 
£uth firmn evidence, and yon have made a breach in 
the endosures of mj creed wide enough to 1^ in aU 
Ae brood of old ni^t and unreason; ^osts, gobUnSi 
ghouls, omens, auguries, p<^tentB, mirades, witch- 
crafts, visions beatific or infernal, talismanic myste- 
ries, £Eituities fimtastic or satanic, without number, 
come trooping in, throng the breach in mj reason 
made bj the intromisaon rf wandering chapels, and 
transubstantiated bread and wine, and the thauma- 
turgic virtues oisainAj rags and hair and ^K)stolic 
blood and bone& 

Spiritual despotism commonly enforces by direct 
command the reception of many superstitions ; more 
it brings on, by the habit of mind it induces. In 
proof of the above statement, we have (mly to glance 
at the countries and ages of spiritual despotism* 
They are all overcast with phantasm and fear. But 
what produces superstition, produces infidelity. 
Their realms border on each other, there is 
but a step between, and the •intercourse is con- 
stant The iQogical reception of a dogma pre- 
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pares the way for its illogical rejection. If religiaii 
may enter without evidence, so may irreligion. As 
I superstitioiisly, that is, illogic^ly? accept Christian- 
ity to-day, so may I with the same illogical habit 
admit Atheism to-morrow. Having in entering the 
•realm of superstitions belief, renoxmced the light and 
guidance of my own reason, I am on an open, waste, 
dark sea, and know not on what shore I may land. 
The consciousness of having received a creed snper- 
stitiously will always prepare the mind to cast it 
away when caprice or interest prompt. 

Thus superstition breaks down the barriers of 
rational belief in the mind. It destroys the logical 
law and order in the processes of the understanding; 
and the intellect becomes in consequence incapable 
of consistency or stability in its beliefs or xmbeliefe. 
Consequently it fluctuates endlessly between childish 
credulity and absolute and universal unbelief. 

Of this affinity or proximity between superstition 
and infidelity, many of the free-thinkers of the French 
school of the last century, and especially their great 
leader, Voltaire, exhibit striking instances. The men 
audacious as the rebel angels against the true God, 
cowered at a shadow. The Marquis D'Argenig, one 
of the philosophers and courtiers of Frederick DL, 
Macaulay describes as ^^ hating Christianity with a 
rancor that made him incapable of rational inqniiy, 
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.of the age 1 A Olmrch of foul and bloody histoiy, 
ulcerous with lusts and corruptions, an^ venomous 
with fanaticism, affronting the moral sense of inan- 
kind and the sentiment of natural religion with the 
cruelties and absurdities of barbarous ages I what 
could be a richer quarry for the infidel wits and 
philosophers of that period than a church anathema- 
tizing the Baconian philosophy, warring on natural 
reason and the right of private judgment and execra- 
ting science ! teaching transubstantiation, but ignor- 
ing ilTewton and La Place I and replying to all 
doubts and opposing utterances by acts of force and 
the brute thunder of ecclesiastic anathema, now con- 
temptible from impotency, and imported from dead 
and barbarous eras I a Church which answered geo- 
metric demonstration or metaphysical argument with 
sentence of excommunication, or settled questions on 
natural history by scholastic formulary and pontific 
decretals 1 Could anything more surely tend to 
skepticism than thus arraying science against Chris- 
tianity, nature against God, and human reason 
against revelation, which after all, reason must 
receive, if received at all ? What could more cer- 
iainly produce a sneering unbelief, than the Church 
assuming such a position in the presence of the ency- 
clopedists and free-thinkers ? A Church oflfending 
our natural sense of divine equity by unreasonable- 
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neas in the terms and means of God's fitvor — securing 
Heaven with no pniity of life throngh mnmmeries 
and forms and spiritual legerdemain ; that attached 
salvation to rosaries and hair shirtsl a Church 
which, speaking throngh her great Italian poet, 
freights the first circle of heU with ^^dghs which 
made the eternal air tremble," 

itan grief fth by luiltitaideB manj and yast^ 
Of men, womea and v^tmi* ikat ^ jm 
Were guatie$9^ Ha far 9oU drfect tffbug^tism 
Were loel! 

Conld sach a Ghnrch be anght to them but an 
object of incredulous contempt! And when that 
Church broke a man on the wheel at Toulouse, or 
tortured and beheaded a yonth for mere indiscretion 
at Abbeville, in the noon of the eighteenth centuiy, 
could it be otherwise than that contempt should 
deepen to execration and abhorrence t 

When moreover that Church came before stich a 
tzibnnal as a mirad&mongery a thaumatwyi^ retail- 
ing monkish l^ends of winking statues and bleeding 
fountains and crucifixes fSiJlen from Heaven, and 
exploits of saintl J chivalry rivalling in probability 
snd intellectual reach, if not in taste and interest, 
the wonderfrd stories of Jack the Giant EiUer; tales 
cf 8b George and the Dragon, or St F^itrick and th^ 
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Serpents, or St. Anthony with fiends fonl and fair, 
can we wonder that the world laughed ontright ! 

Bat when lower still, that Ohurch came before 
them as a chapman of charms and relics, showmaa 
of dry bones and old clothes, saints' tears and blood, 
feathers of the arch-angel Gabriel, holy coats of 
Christ made to pontific order, the hair and milk of 
the Virgin, with veils, girdles, gowns and other ward- 
robe enough to set up a haberdasher ; heads of John 
the Baptist, with teeth of Peter and Paul, and apos- 
tolic legs and arms, sufficient to famish an anatomi- 
cal museum ; and of wood and nails of the holy cross 
exhaustless in supply, can we be surprised that at the 
spectacle of a Church staggering down the eigh- 
teenth century, under the burden of such a curiosity 
shop — a shout of derision went up from the philoso- 
phic corps, till Europe in sympathy shook its sides 
from Petersburg to the Sicilian Straits ? We must 
recollect that by the fatal necessity of her infallibi- 
lity, that Church could renounce nothing, repent 
nothing, amend nothing. With all the tmmpeiy 
and pretension, and absurdity of the past cumbered 
and bedizzened, not a shred bleached, or a stain 
removed from her robes that had trailed through the 
foulness and bloodshed of a thousand years, she was 
pinioned and pilloried to the derision of all time. 
Fatal was the hour for Eome when she put forth 
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daim to be Hie LifiOlible. The in&llible is the 
immutable. 

All retreat was closed up. Each step in her usiuv 
pation was upon the round of a ladder that broke as 
she rose. There is for her no descent but in a £eJ1 
that must dash her in pieces Still, descend she 
must. It were terrible for any institution to be com- 
pelled to go down all the f atore bearing the burden 
of all the past It would crush it as under the pres- 
sure of fete. How flien could the Gallic church go 
down throng the searching and fiery ordeal of the 
eighteenth century without being burned up. But 
this Church was to the French nation at large, and 
to the peoples of central and southern Europe, yea 
even to the philosophers, their all of Christianity. 
They hardly knew any other. "With such a repre- 
sentative of Christianity, encountering such a literary 
cohort as the philosophers and the encyclopedists, is 
it strange that in the heart of the French nation 
there sprang up a pest of unbelief destined to waste 
the world? 

There seemed to be wanting, in order to complete 
the odiousness and defencelessness of the French 
church, only the higtcricdl and logical escposcj and 
thefaaj during the period^ cf the Order of Jefus ; 
the latter stripping her of her most powerful defen- 
deiB, after the former had drawn on her the hatred 

10 
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of mankind for crimes even beyond her own guilt 
and turpitude. Indeed through the creation and 
employment of this order as its instrument and 
champion, spiritual despotism may be rightly ar- 
raigned as being to a fearful extent the guilty cause 
of the revolt of the human mind from Christianity 
in the eighteenth century. Jesuitism, as far as it 
stands before mankind as the representative and 
champion of Christianity, must evidentiy have 
brought on our religion odium and incredulity, by 
its utter immorality in theory, policy and practice, 
whenever its creed and conduct became known. 
No institution known to history has been more dar- 
ingly, more corruptingly or more impiously immoral ; 
its creed, a gospel of deceit ; its principia a novum 
organum of craft — ^the dialectic of fraud ; its chief 
virtue and piety, submission absolute to spiritual 
despotism. In its policy and conduct, it scrupled in 
compassing its ends no shape, garb or hue, no art, 
no measure. It wore the livery of all schools; 
humored all caprices, moods, temperaments, opinions 
and passions ; passed from virtue to vice and from 
heroism to meanness with most absolute indiflfer- 
ency ; made the end sanctify all means and canonize 
all crimes. Its protean facility of change and flexi- 
bility of principle was portentous. It could cabal in 
the name of all creeds, political and social ; could 
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pezsonale all chanctos ; eoold Giaci &e absolutist 
or the aerrile ; die anchorite or the coortier and gal- 
lant ; tike lewd and blasphemous wit, or die ansteze 
deTotee and nqpt withnsiaat. Democrat^ aristoczal 
and monarchist ; the instnmieiit, all j, dare of de&- 
potisDi or the red repnbEcan ; a sower of mmors^ 
conspirator against monarch j, and asHaflsin of kings 
— in all theae parts and persons^ with equal facilitj 
to scat place, and time, and circle, and countnr, it 
p a oDcd bdore the eyes of men. 

Of comae sodi an utter re^eseness of principle, 
aggirmfng the ffh^wip iniialiip of Chrxstianitj', and 
sazicdoned and canonized bj the power claiming to 
be its infidlible and Hearoi-^pointed hicrophant 
oa earth — swch a reddessness and profiigacj of 
princpie^ wesaj, thus aasuming and thus sanctioned 
in the name of Sdigiixi, must — as £ur as those as- 
samptioos and sanctions are admitted — destroy either 
the religious ftitK or the moral sense of mankind. 
SeligioiL this ptessited ^ocks the natural conscience. 
The foRnor cannot find place in {he human boscxn 
till it has eaqtelled the latter. 

Such is erer the curse of spiritual despotism. 
Through the instruments it is compelled to empIoT, it 
is necessitated to smite nations with a m<»al plague 
or with infidetitj ; fills them with moral banditti or 
nizitDal filaycs ; and establishes its throne only otct 
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the sepulchre of the conscience or the smothered 
crater of volcanic unbelief. An instrument necessi- 
tating such consequences to the French church and 
the Romish world, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, was Jesuitism. And its mischiefe were 
likely to be extensive and terrible in ^oportion to 
the extent of its »pJiere cmd its power. But in the 
ages previous, the Order of Jesus had possessed it- 
self of all the strongholds which command the public 
mind. The pulpit, press, confessional and inquisi- 
tion, and the academy and university through 
Catholic Europe, belonged to it Cabinet and 
Cathedral were extensively occupied by it. litera 
ture and science were its creatures or its wards. In 
colonial adventure and missions, in politics, in 
finance, wars, treaties, tariffs, trade and manufactures ; 
in short, in almost every interest of society the 
Jesuit figured. In Austria he was confessor and 
master of the bigot Ferdinand 11. , and abettor of the 
thirty years' war ; in France the assassin of Henry 
ly., keeper of conscience to Charles IX. and 
Louis XrV., instigator of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew and the revocation of the edict of Nantes ; in 
Spain he was the evil genius of Phillip II. ; in 
Holland the murderer of the Duke of Orange ; in 
England the complotter of midnight cabal, and 
regicide conspiracy. The meshes of the policy of 
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the order were all over Europe, and in distant con- 
tinents. Through its subtle, quick and all-pervading 
system of intelligence, it had a constant, universal, 
instantaneous consciousness of the world. Through 
its centralized administration, its absolute autocracy 
and its mechanic obedience, it momently penetrated 
with one adamantine, remorseless, ruthless will its 
vast domain from Central Europe to China and 
California. Its ear and whisper, its eye and hand 
were everywhere; everywhere, its intrigue and 
police, its poison and stiletto. It was to Christendom 
a terrible power ; but one which, like the old man of 
the sea, could not be shaken oS. Odious everywhere 
through its cabal and its crimes, feared everywhere 
because of its vast, insidious, unprincipled ambition 
and influence, aspiring to grasp all interests from 
fashion to finance, proscribed at times, in disgust 
and exhaustion of endurance, from almost every 
court and country in Europe — ^it had again been re- 
called as the necessary instrument of the papal and 
royal despotism of the period we treat of. At length 
in its feud with the Jansenists, it committed the 
offence unpardonable in Parisian eyes, of showing 
itself ridiculous as wfell as tyrannical and unprinci- 
pled. Through his inimitable provincial letters, 
Pascal made France and all Europe laugh at it. 
The order, too mighty for popes and potentates, was 
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impaled on his satire. Finally, wlien its seals of 
secrecy were broken by a judicial procedure and 
its books by compulsory process were brought before 
the legal tribunal, in a trial where the Jesuits as a 
mercantile company were a party, the exposure of 
its esoteric creed and rules of practice drew on it the 
abhorrence of Christendom. The moral legerdemain 
therein displayed, the subtle glazing of sin, the 
saturnine coolness of its atrocious sophisms, the im- 
pudent naivete of its infernal dialectic, divided 
Christendom between a shudder and sneer. Jesuit- 
ism shrank before the tempest of odium and ridicule 
aroused against it, and for a time disappears before 
the indignation of mankind. But as by its policy 
and achievement in behalf of spiritual despotism, it 
had shaken the faith of nations in Christianity ; so now 
by its fall stripping spiritual despotism of its right 
arm of spiritual fraud, and bereaving it of its most 
efficient defenders, it broke the strength of that 
tyranny which had essayed thus far to extort a 
nominal confession of Christianity from the ghastly 
and anguish-wreathed lips of crushed nations. Its 
fall broke the seals of the pit its triumph had 
peopled. The agency of the Jesuits as nominal 
champions of Christianity, associating it with their 
infamies, was undoubtedly one reason for that fierce 
rage with which the nations came to regard the 
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leligioii of Ghiist The recoil of an agency ao utterly 
unprincipled and profligate, when exposed, must haye 
been terrible against the power that employed it, u e. 
against the Eomish church ; and in the nations where 
she alone represented Christianity, against religion 
itsel£ The shock to futh must have been the more 
&tal, the more intimately and pervasively Jesuitism 
had intertwined itself with the political and social 
order of the world, and had poisoned its moral life. 
So wide-spread was the cancerous growth, that we 
need not wonder its attempted eradication almost 
cost the spiritoal life of CShristendonu 

We may not close this view of the rise of infidelity 
in France, and its difihsion from her through the 
rest of Europe, without adding to all the above 
causes, tending to make her during the eighteenth 
centniy the hot-bed of unbelief, the tinjparaUeledjpre' 
valence there cf the money madnese of the era. In 
France was its especial focus, or at least, owing to 
peculiar qualities of the French character, it had like 
almost all the passions of modem civilization, its 
acme of fever at Paris. The illusions, frauds, cor- 
ruptions and crimes attendant upon it, there were 
stupendous. Like all the vices and follies of the 
French character, it seems to have come to its height 
under the in£unous Kegent of Orleans. Kor can we 
wonder that the national mind already alien or indif- 
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ferent to religioDy from manj caiueiy should lurre 
been well-nigh borne clear nmnj when tlii« etorm of 
Hammonism beat upon it The world of faith laded. 
The world of sight closed aroond and mared them 
in the meanest, most sordid^ materializing of the 
passions. The class of infidel economists which arose 
and applied the energy of brilliant, sagacions, god- 
less genius to the science of wealthy fitlj illostrate 
the spirit of the period* The spiritual power — the 
Church— which should have stayed the plague, 
rather aggravated it She even led the way, into 
the temple of Mammon. The position and history 
of France illustrate the terrible mischieft which must 
accrue when the spiritual power abandons its func- 
tions of checking tlxe material and secular tendencies 
of modem civilization. 

But if wo attempt to trace the money plague to its 
source, we track its malignancy at last to the same 
evil fountain which wo have found gushing forth 
with skepticism in forms and directions so manifold! 
over CliriBtendom. The ultimate guilt of this plague 
lies witli Bpiritual despotism. Not that she was 
answerable for that stage of civilization and social 
and historical development that of necessity lifted 
the idea of wealth to a new prominence before the 
mind of society. Tliat stage was inevitable ; nay 
more, was desirable. It was in the line of social 



psvigrerau That wedlth shcnld me to a id^ aaid 
cifflTmnniagadi^nig intocsH amiid die farces and objeeSs ct 
STid^^ ^ras nattmal; iras lieneficeiaL Bot thai; it 
shoold bieciMiie an epidemic manbu, a moral j^agne^ 
eosmpdng the fuhdi and life cf natiijNDs. was doe to 
the &ct diat fforitnal despottem had tHndoen the 
mKxal cKMistitiitiQai of the woiUL, had slain or enfee- 
bled feidu exhaiBlel the enogies of the religions 
sentiment bjr ages d agonj and Ukwd* and had left 
dae woiid with no consenrative •or itecnqpeiatiTe 
power to widisSand the inTa^ons of any epdemic 
SMxal diswder. Odiswise^ like die nntiiment that 
indae weak jnodno» ferexs, while to the strmgit 
ginra strengdi, the monej interest and paseuHi of the 
en in qoffitioa, mi^ hare Uent heakhiblhr and 
benefieend J wilb the life and fisroes d modem 
aooelT. 

Thus duoD^ ioflnenoes such as we hare ennme- 
ndted, hare we seen Fiance beooming amid the 
nations of Eoropo the great daboiator and diiSiisa' 
of infidditT. Here was iis geognphie centre and 
^— ][M*«^ Sere its chidf theatre^ Here iss mightiest 
liag ia dt ; its meet biiDiant and moA atrocions es- 
pkats; and here ite carth-^ialrihng caastraphe. And 
ftom hencBg abcs asftcHn ite JeariFalwTn, the goqpd of 
wnbelief went feitb to danle and to daik^ai nations. 
Sochan dabontor and diffiiser. Fiance became^ if 
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we cieek ito chie^ primflry and ultiiiuite cAiuey in 
conseqaence of the p<iUtioo--ecduiasUeal detpctimi, 
OjppUed for centurie$ to the French mmd — applied 
with force not enough to Bmotber^ bat onlj to render 
its action within itB more confined space more 
intense, passionate and explosive; force driving it 
from affiun to the discussion and resolution of first 
principles and the achievement of results in primary 
philosophy, that like the analysis of reputed elemen- 
tary substances in chemistry, seemed capable of 
accomplishment only under great pressure. 

In a national mind thus coerced into revolutionary 
ways in philosophy, and emerging, wearied, ex- 
hausted and disgusted from generations of religions 
wars into which the same despotism Iiad impelled it, 
we have seen the same evil cause again generating 
infidelity by enfeebling and corrupting the spiritual 
power; making it incompetent to resist the invasions 
of the money-plague or any moral epidemic ; betray- 
ing it into enormous and suicidal crimes ; making it 
the slave or Bliowman of debasing and puerile super* 
stitions ; associating with it as champion and instru- 
ment, an order the most pi^fligate and odious in 
Christendom ; and presenting it as accomplice of the 
Valois and the Bourbons in their unspeakable sins 
and shames, and tlieir conspiracies against the liber- 
ties of the nation. 
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We hmTe seen the spiritual power nnd^ the eoer- 
ci<« of spiritual despotism, made to enact this part 
in French histoiy in the presence of snch an amphi- 
dieatre of mind as the worid had never seen before, 
so witty and so wicked, so unprincipled and so anda- 
cxons, so terrible in its sneer, so keen in its sense of 
the ridiculous, so brilliant and rapid in its apprehen- 
sion, so daring and irreverent in its analysis. 

We have seen this amphitheatre of the French 
mind in view of snch a spectacle of ecclesiastic his- 
tory passing before it, filling all Europe with its 
hiss and derision, and ultimately organizing the 
emditi<n, science, fancy, wit and eloquence, most 
eminent in Europe^ into a conspiracy against Chris- 
tianity; and then we have seen this moving forth 
from Paris as a centre, with a cohort of disciples, con- 
fessors, evangelists and ap<^tles, gifted, powerful. 
Heaven-defiant and Heaven-hating — ^with the enthu- 
siasm of a new dispensation and the zeal of new love 
and new wram — ^towards the overthrow of the "reign 
rf superstition" the world over. We find the diffu- 
soa of this plague of skepticism firom France over 
Enrc^ powerfully aided, moreover, by the central 
and commanding position of France in European 
Grilization, presenting her monarchy, court, litera- 
ture ^"d manners as the model and law for Christenr 
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dom, and tending to make ideas which had become 
French, become nltimatelj European* 

Bach in general was the agency of France in pro- 
ducing that eclipfle of faith we are inveetigating. 
lliroagh all influences and cauaea, permeating like 
the pulse of an evil heart the entire qrstem, giving 
virulent malignant life to all, we find spiritual des- 
potism. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

spmruiL DESPOnac ra halt md spadt. 

IzAi.Tw— ^iritoml Despotism a generator of Infidelitj in lUlj and 
^pain— Italian History mutilated and stifled-^Its silence significant , 
— IttsoReetiim of IGnd indicated bj tbe measures of Repression— 
Tlieir Mnltitode and Atrocitj— Censorships— Proscriptions— Cni- 
nailffl ManimcTfifi — Dominicans — Franciscans— The Inquisition — 
Glimpses of Infidelitj in Italian BjsAotj and Uteratore— Infidelity 
a necesBtj of Pontifical History applied to Uie Italian mind— The 
Troobadonr— Dante— Petrarch— Am<dd of Brescia— Saronarola — 
Infidiel Sdiolars— Xonarch»-^Vqpes— RepresBiTe measores of tho 
Sxteenth Century^- Their ntter merdleasneas — Terror— Silence 
—»aly stifled hat not beUering. 

Sricr.— Ortiioddy of Spain— No ^asm in a Corpse— The Inqnisi- 
tioii, Ibe instromoit of ^aniah Faith— Its mystery and terror- 
War on Books— Index Expargatoros — Deatii struggle of the 
Spanish mind, 1559-1570— Spanish Thought, Literature, ayiliia- 
Ikm, MsnlKKid &11 together-Saenee not heUef— The Pounsola 
itin asetting with iDsargent Infidelity— Three Realms of ^^tual 
De^otiom compared. 

CONCLUSION. 

Efimi of the Argument— Lessons for tbe TImes-tfoom of Spirit- 
valDeipotism. 

Bexokb doeing our review of the phenomenon 
under discnasion, in order to the completeness of onr 
aignment of the question of cause as between spirit- 
ual liberty and spiiitaal despotism, or between Fro- 
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tefltantism and Bomanismy it is requisite to take a 
brief glance at those countries of Eva^ope which might 
seem to contradict our condusionsj and at \i^hicli 
spiritual despotism sometimes points as monnmentB 
of lier conservative power against unbelief — Spadt 
and Italy. " In Italy and Spain," we are told, ^ as 
also in Austria and other Catholic countries of Europe, 
spiritual despotism prevailed. But behold the exenir 
plary and submissive fSuth of Spain. Why this! 
and why the quiet and 8tead£Eistness of the Italian 
mind! Behold here the triumph of the Catlu^c 
communion, the peace and unity and endurance in 
believing, which it ensures! why, if spiritual despot- 
ism be the mother of infidelity, why did she not pro- 
duce that o£&pring in the two Peninsulas as well as 
in France ?" To these inquiries we answer : 

First, spiritual despotism alone, without the requi- 
site concomitancy, of course will not assure the 
result. It is so with all causes. Their environment 
is an essential part of them. Despotism that abso- 
lutely stifles thought or expression will not be likely 
to breed a clamorous infidelity. The dead will not 
catch the plague. The malaria will breed no fever 
in a corpse. Yet the plague is contagious, and the 
malaria a poisoner. Our reasonings of the eflfect of 
spiritual despotism, of course imply a living subject. 
We ei^ect not madness or spasm in the slain. 
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Seoondlj, we TmintMTi ihMt spiritual despotism cUd 
pfy^dmoB iti l^jfiiimaie ctmseguaiees tk tAa§e countrieg, 
and if skepticism was not as apparent in their liistoi7 
as in dial of France, its sappie^on accomplished 
by the means it has been, is easily explicable, consis- 
tently with onr main proposition, and has cost those 
eoontzieB evils, compared with which even the lam- 
pmt infidelity of France were a lighter cnrse. 

Flist, then, we charge that spiritual despotism did 
piodnoe its natoial evil fruit of unbelief in those 
OQimtrieB. In ppoof^ look we first at Italy. There it 
produced it eTcai earlier; inasmuch as society there 
in all its develc^menls matured earlier, and Borne the 
gieat cj^itsl and centre of spiritnal despotism, was 
nearer; in o(Hiseq[uaice some of ita natoral resolts 
weie nKHB immediately eidiibited. 

It is with a feeling of piofound melancholy wo 
poxsne this argument through Italian histoiy . That 
histny is to us ineffiibly sad, not so much because of 
itsuttennoesasitsalence. That it speaks so timidly, 
80 meagrely, fio brcd:enly, on &ct3 so many, so patent 
and so vast as those embraced in the insurrectionary 
morements of the Ttnlitn mind against the Christian 
futh, or at least against the Church ; its dumbness, 
or ipeakuig below its breath on topics of such tragic 
aad f>nnnnanding interest, is among the most affect* 
isg and instroctiTe of the &cts it exhibits. That we 
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have to catch at implication, allusioii, obscure hints, 
scattered and isolate events, sketches, glimpses, frag- 
mentary narratives, for proof of fSacts which, if reab 
ought to have been chronicled with trumpet tongue, 
and with accuracy and fullness of bla2son for all time, 
is in itself the strongest of the proo& we seek. That 
we are compelled to eke out evidence from coherent 
or causative fficts, from unguarded outfiashings of 
sentiment or passion in the narrator, from the figure 
of the poet, the sneer of the satirist, the epigram of 
the wit, is painfully significant Such silence has a 
terrible eloquence. That historic record, torn, muti- 
lated, bleared and blotted all over with tears and 
blood, what language can speak so much. We seem 
to be listening to the broken sobs and hushed breath- 
ings of a crushed, writhing and stifled victim, 
exhausted with agony and terror. Could any descrip- 
tion so prove the guilt of the " great quell ?" the 
deadly wrong wrought to the mind of Italy ? Ages of 
spiritual tyranny, espionage, intimidation and bloody 
repression look out on us from that marred and stifled 
record. That noble and gifted Italian mind — ^for cen- 
turies it must have been beaten down, awed, gagged 
and all but suffocated through all that glorious 
peninsula. How terrible and ruthless must have 
been the pressure of tyranny to have accomplished 
such a result ! 
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We maj measure the strength of an npheaying, 
by the force reqnisite to keep it down. So we may 
estimate the insurrectionary moyemeYit of the Italian 
mind against spiritual despotism, by the frightful 
measures of repression employed. Thus the ruthless 
policy of potentates and hierarchs, the introduction 
of the Inquisition into Italy, the institution of the 
^oomy orders of the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
(minions of repression), censorships, sanguinary 
edicts, proscriptions, imprisonment, exile, murder, 
massacre, to what a strength of revolt in the mind 
of Italy, were such appliances addressed? yea, each 
martyr flame, the axe, the dungeon, the Holy Office, 
they have each a terrible significance. All point to 
flpiritual despotism fastening on beautiful, glorious 
Italy, aiming to strangle its soul. We see the weird 
and talon fingers on the throat of the victim ; we 
bear the death rattie ; and that is all ! Such is the 
impression on us of the testimony of Italian litera- 
ture <Hi our present question. 

From causes and &cts of which we have indubita- 
ble knowledge, we are certified of a formidable 
reaction against the spiritual power in Italy, as inevi- 
table. That that reaction took its course toward in- 
fidelity, we also know, not only from the laws of mind 
letiiig in the circumstances, but also from a great 
variety of historic testimony, specific or by way ot 
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direct implication or allaaion. Evidence of it 
glimpees upon vb also, whenever the literature of the 
drama, the romance, the ballad or satire, or that of 
homiletics, politics, judicature or philosophy, lift for 
a moment the veil from the muffled national mind. 
There is a current strong and distinct as of the 
rapids above the cataract. It is as though we stood 
near the brink of an abyss, and saw multitudes borne 
continually towards its verge ; and then disappear- 
ing. We need no description or narrative to tell us 
what waits beyond. A broken shriek, a mighty 
groan caught by snatches wailing up from the 
darkness, is enough* We know death is below. 
Such is the evidence for the most part, that comes 
to us of infidelity in Italy produced by spiritual 
despotism. We see multitudes borne along the 
dark strean^t, impelled by forces they are ill able to 
resist, to the verge of that fatal steep of skepticism 
from which, alas I few of the sons of genius ever return. 
There they disappear. They pass into the gloom 
and silence of a system of despotic ruthless repres- 
sion, that lets in no light on its victims, and allows 
no ear to listen too nearly to their stifled curse and 
groan. • A deep wail, a vast sigh, a death-shriek 
breaking up at intervals from the darkness and 
silence, fills up the chapter. But we need no more. 
The terrible reactive force toward unbelief caused by 
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spiritnal despotism is abnndantly proved in Italy, 
though most of its utterances have been foullj and 
bloodily smothered. 

That infidelity should spring vp under the sJuxdow 
of such thrones as during the medicBval era dcdmed 
to be the seat of Qod^s vicegerent on earthy as natur- 
ally as the poisonous mushroom and night-shade in 
the mephitic damp and dark, there needs neither 
history nor prophecy to certify us. Popes foul with 
almost all crimes of human nature and those beyond 
it, passing before such a mind as that of Italy in the 
middle ages and those immediately subsequent, men 
lifted to the pontifical chair by the bribery and 
violence of bandit nobles, or the favors of frail ladies 
of the Roman patricianate, or by ecclesiastic in- 
trigue, conspiracy and simony bidding for the spiri- 
tual empire of mankind ; men dragging along their 
imperial purple and scarlet smeared with rapine, 
incest and murder — ^from the vision of such men as 
vicegerents of God, the covert of hideous atheism 
itself were a refuge 1 Monsters like Csesar Borgia 
and Alexander V., literary sybarites or paganized 
amateurs and dilettanti, like the Sextuses and Leos ; 
the gloomy fanatacism of the Innocents ; the ferocious 
bigotry of the Pauls and Victors, the lust and glut- 
tony and homicide of the Benedicts and Johns ; and 
the political ambition and cabal of the BonifaaeA^ 
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Clements and Gregoriet— these and such a lineage 
aa to a great extent for ages seized the sceptre of St 
Peter — a lineage where the miser and intriguanti (tut 
debancheoy the fanatic and theassassin, oft socceed 
each other, oft seem blent in infernal perfectness of 
sin in the same person — such a dynasty sitting in the 
seat of Ood, the in&Uible expositors and oracles 
of the divine word, having the lordship of fiEuth and 
morals and the keys of Heaven — snch a dynasty of a 
kingdom of tmth and love, with the crucified Gali- 
lean for its founder and the sermon on the Mount fat 
its fundamental law ! such men in such a position 1 
it were enough to send a tremor of horror or laughter 
through the whole earth. A solecism so blasphemoiu 
were enough to draw on it at once the bolts of out- 
raged heaven and the blasts of a world's sneer and 
hate. 

And when we learn that the lower orders of the 
Jnera/rchy cmd the regula/r and secula/r clergy were to 
a melcmcholy degree^ to ewh a pontificate^ ^^fit lody 
to fit headf^ when we look at the emrovmdmgs of 
the j>ontificate, it« court thronged with men steeped 
tlirough and through with the filth and fraud and 
blood of Italian politics in the middle ages, or its 
environment with groups ecclesiastical, political or 
literary, which seemed to make Papal, like Pagan 
liome, in its origin, a city of refuge among the 
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nations, and to conrert the Lateran conclave into a 
focus of MachiaTellian cabal and conspiracy for all 
Europe — ^it seems like one of the pictures the daring 
muse of Dante has hung on the walls of Eternal 
Ni^t; it grows on the vision like the palace of 
infenial Dis amid its setting of ninefold HeUs. 

With such a spectacle before the Italian mind, 
anogating to be the high court of Jesus Christ on 
earth, intervening between the visions of the million 
and the Bedeemer, and with bloody and blinding 
enforcement compelling the acceptance of itself by 
them, as the representative of Christiani^, what else 
could have resulted than a shudder of unbelief 
through the peninsula ! <^ K such,'' (men must have 
reasoned) "if such are God's vicegerents, who then 
are Satan's ! such the holders of heaven's keys; who 
then shall stand at the doors of hell i" 

With such necessary induction from known historic 
&cts and laws of the human mind, we can translate 
utterances and facts, which Italian history andlitera-- 
ture, spite of inquisition and censorship, have at 
times allowed to escape them, significant of a strong, 
deep undercurrent of skepticism in the popular 
mind, flowing beneath mute or servile ages. We read 
in them the indubitable signs of a vast defection frt)m 
the Christian fidth. With such guides to interpreta- 
tion, we recognize in the jest of the Ihrnbadouty 
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already in the twelfth century, the sneer of the phi- 
losopher of the eighteenth. In the sarcasm of Ray- 
mond De Oastelnau, " if Grod saves those whose sole 
merit consists in loving good living, and handeome 
women ; if friars the black and white, and templars 
and hospitallers win the joys of paradise, great fools 
in sooth were St. Andrew and St. Peter, who suffered 
so much for what these men win so easily ;" in such 
utterances, flinging out from time to time in litera- 
ture, we have assurances that the atrocious solecism 
of a religion without morality, was producing its 
natural effect of derision and incredulity, toward its 
professed representatives, likely to be directed ulti- 
mately against the faith itself thus caricatured and 
belied. 

Amid the multitudinous testimony furnished by 
Italian literature, turn we a moment to their great 
national poets^ to the poets rather than the philoso- 
phers or even historians, because they more livingly 
and with less effective repression of the censor, 
reflect the national feeling. Glance a moment at 
the great Homeric oracles of the genius of Italy in 
the middle ages, Dante and Petrarch. Was not spiri- 
tual despotism producing a revolt of the Italian mind 
from the papal church, a revolt of necessity ultimat- 
iog in infidelity, to a people shut out from all other 
representation of Christianity — ^when Dante, in his 
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wandious Yision, places some of the highest digni- 
taries <^ that Church amid reprobates in hell ! and 
describes Borne as the Babylon of revelations ! How 
ftr from skepticism was the Italian mind, when look- 
ing forth on the papacy as representing Christianity, 
it ntteis itself in the Divine Comedia ; which poem, 
in its nineteenth canto exhibits Pope Nicholas m. in 
one of the circles of inferno, suspended with head 
downward through certain apertures in the burning 
rock, with legs projecting upward and blazing like a 
lamp, and, in this most unpontifical posture, awaiting 
the coming of worse miscreants than himself, Clement 
V. and Boniface Viil. How far from infidelity 
must that mind be that drew that picture, so far as 
popedom, that is, spiritual despotism concreted in 
the Bomish See, was Christianity. How far again 
from unbelief was the same Italian mind, thus 
expressing itself in another passage in thai same 
poem, in apostrophe to the papacy : 

««Y<wr»Tirice 
Oreroasts llie world with motming, under foot 
Treading the good and raising bad men np. 
Of Shepherds like to 70a, the Evangelist 
Was ware, when her who sits upon the wayes 
With kings in filthy whoredom, he beheld ; 
She who with seren heads towered at her birth. 
And from ten horns her proof of gloiy drew. 
Of gold mndsQTerTehaTeiBide your God, Ac*' 
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Proof ample this, of ecclesiastical corrapticm bred 
of Bpiritaal despotism, and sore to breed infidelilj, if 
not, of infidelity itself ' 

Was Italy of nnmfiied fuib, again, when eren 
the mild Petrarch, member of the ecclesiastical bodj 
and favored resident of the papal court, spite of 
ambition, interest, love and gratitude, fled the 
Roman court as the spot where he saw crimes of 
religious usurpation heightened by the ^'abandonment 
of every virtue !" and when from his retirement in 
Yaucluse he thus raised his revered and dreaded 
voice against the corruptions of Bome! 

" From impioos Babjlon— from wiienee 

All shame hath fled and ererj good \a goae : 

Mother of error»— dwelling-place of grief 

I've fled! 

May flames from Hearen apon their treflKS fall ; 

O forge of treachery I prison dire ! 

Death-place of erery rirtae, norse of erery iU, 

Hell of the liring ! great the miracle 

If Christ roose not at length his tardj ire! 

Unblosiiing wretch ! what hope remains for thee V* 

Tliese are signs — signs if not of absolute skepti- 
cism, of minds verging toward it, and of the presence 
of ecclesiastical corruption — the foul birth of spirit- 
ual despotism — sure to produce it. 

With signs such as these, selected from poets that 
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good churchmen and national evades in the 
Badian lifenatnie of the fomteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tnries, ire are not surprised to find that Luther in his 
Tiat to Bome, in the axteenih centmy, iras shocked 
at hearing expresaons of a flippant and sneering 
ffeptidsn fipom beside the altar and under the rerj 
flfaadoirs of the Vatican. 

With the aboTe canses, in the eccleaastic condi- 
tion and constitution of Italj, and the tendencies of 
liie Italian mind exhibited in its literature, cones- 
poi^ isHhcr facts jpfe^gntMl in its ffcmral kigforyj in 
fiagmentaiy fcHrm and without lo^cal relation, but 
showing eyidenoe of the same movement toward 
religious rexolt and skepticism in the Italian mind — 
such facts as these for instance ; that for ages one 
half of Italy were in open and direct warfiure with 
the papacy; tibat not only dukes, princes and 
militaty chiefe, but entire principalities and the com- 
mon people of the cities, defied feariessly the author- 
ity of the supreme spiritual lord of 'Christendom and 
the tenxss of the interdicts and excommunicati<Hi ; 
tiiat in the chronicles of the different republics and 
the lires of the most distinguished Italians far ages — 
statesmen, publicists, poets, and philosopheis — ^we 
meet with a constant rein of hostility to the pro- 
fessed Head ci the Church. Such fiicts stand before 
.uaanatanl coiiseqpDunceB of dtsaflftronficami^ 

11 
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considered, and significant of a profoimd rerdlt 
against the spiritoal power ; a revolt wbicb inerita- 
Ujf in tlie absence of a knowledge of tme Cbris- 
tianity tjrannonslj bid from Italy by tbis power, 
most bave become revolt against Cbristtanity it- 
self* Tbe appearance also of sncb men as Arnold 
of Brescia in the twelftb, and a Savonarola in tbe 
fifteentb century, and such facts as tbe fonnding of 
tbe Franciscan and Dominican orders in tbe twelfth 
century, as cbampions and bulwarks of tbe Bomisb 
cburcb against perceived dangers, and antagonist to 
tbe mental activity and growing intelligence mani- 
fested in tbe Paterini and Albigenses, are exponents 
of tbe same great movement in tbe Italian mind. 
When wc are uAd^ as we are by Sismondi in bis 
history of Italy (page 70; of Frederic IL tbe most 
brilliant of the llohenstaufens, that while he loved 
literature and encouraged learning, founding schools 
and universities, and was distinguished for an intel- 
lectual suppleness, a taste for philosophy, and a great 
independence of opinion, he manifested also a lean- 
ing Ujwsird infidelity — when we are told again by 
the same author that in Italy, subsequently and 
especially after the tran^jlation of the books of 
Averrhoes, " thinkers throughout Italy were accused 
by priests not only of heresy but of Epicurism and 
infidelity," and " the young men of tbe court of tbe 
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De ICedid, derated to jmdl|pt litentore, irere 
cim^ed irith preferring the religion of the andent 
SomiEDs to th&t of the Church ^ — irhen such state- 
mentB are presented ther do not snrpiiae ns. Such 
eoznbina:tian of unbelief idth inteDigenee we should 
regard as ineritable in the drcumstances of Italiaa 
liiBtory in tha,t period. 

So, again, irhen a reliable historic initer states 
(Green's Historic stndies) that with men of brightest 
intellect in Xtal j in the STTteenth oentniy, religions 
inrestigation tenninated in shepticisin ; and thai 
notoiiaiislj in the epoch of Lather, ^not onlj the 
TzmrerBilies of Ital j bnt also the dmrdies were 
£Iled with men whc»e brilliant talents and prafonnd 
learning had not sufficed to sare them from in£de- 
BlT ^ — sneh a ststemexit exhibils to ns onl j a natural 
and logical sequence of canses alreadj known, 
sprimtging from the spiritoal despotism and ecdeEdas- 
tie cansdtution and condition of Italr. It was a 
neceflsaiT result, xerified bj the logic as well as re- 
eord of historr, that Italj shonld be, as it notoriois- 
ly w«B in the sirteenth centniy, fall of nnbeHerers — 
infidel princes, coarders, statesmen, captains, artists, 

tuis, turn np eresyidiere. Yea in the person of 
Loo X^ as in some popes before and after him, in£- 
\ to lia?B MEt OBI the 1 ^^™^ c^iSu&^&xsoks^ 
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cbiiiM^I^ y*i^ ^ven )^^Qmih tim triple er<^wa iimit 
TUm 4fjwu iuUj thu nizX^^euih ^s^auiMrff 4mp<i^im^ 

i$i tb/e wiy imft of ilmi Kutminrjf not by <l^ n^^^Hid 

hyJtrt/Mfijf a faiih itj/rmf/ln^ ii/p that d^^^d U>me^ 
Ood amd hdA0i>e m a CltruA apoH fr<m^ k^r«df^ 

only lulU4 t^ « y<Aupiw)W r€fM>m, Bh^ took m&^ 
mirm ruihlum^ awAUl/ mummry, SI^ ixmm^ fyxm 
\mr fi/Ai dr^mu <:i fteunnuJi ao4 luteUbetajdl irobij,4ttoai^ 

ci/yu« wiii^, lov^l/ wow/ew^ Lix^uiikI)^, feiJ/e<wis, Ikww*, 

«« lie^i^i-r^ru* iHA ft pur^ i6<efi«<e of ih^ gm^\jl wouid 
l/armh^ — from t}i.6W; «}mj r</u«^ ber»«lf to * h^s)qv^ 
of l>^x>l, tljx^ w/^bJiWrt hWA <j( Itjaiy. f^ e«Jied isx 
iliii lix^iulahioti ; aud chAh/bd it with pow^« aad 
infati^i wi/j H a fcjyirit ikat u^^a^je it ft wiii^^r of 
horror from Calahrhi i/j lU^ Alj>«. lt« «44UJift4Xtia« 
iiix?rc'iJ/:5«!iMeibi5 mid iu irrij>ftiliftl cru/elties fteeiOAxi 
iMjrrovi'^ *A tLe ki/j^ of WftW. Ho r^axk Dor w^z^U^ 
aor |/riyil<:^« of r^publixj«, »or f^Yor of kiogs, wft^ 
ii«a%uftr<t l>»e timi4 eopyert •od «fa» <wtiitnii»rie 
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jxoadjte were alike exposed to accusation. Oassock 
and cowl were no longer a protection ; monks were 
drawn forth £rom the secrecy of the cloister; the 
leamedfiom the sednsion of their studies; the sane- 
tilieB of domestic life were violated; superstition 
and &ar w^e eTeiywhere. The stake, the robe of 
pitch, the knife, the axe, the rack, the hunt of here- 
ticB thiou^ the forest and the high Alps, the mar- 
tyidoms of £unine and fiig^ of the' desolate cave, 
the sobtoranean dungeon and of the midni^t Adri- 
atie — these with infernal energy consummated the 
woik. A deep, vmceless, almost breathless terror 
pervaded Itaty. The mind of Italy was strangled in 
her gore. 

But this sQence was not idi^. Did Italy thou^ 
cnniied and strangled, hdiew the grisly h<MTor stand- 
ing on her breast, with the sword to her throat, and 
caUing itself CSmsdanity— did she believe that ogre 
to be a God! From such a reli^on she would hide 
behind eternal ni^t. Xol underneath Italy now 
lies an infidelity deep though alent, as her earth- 
quake, tQl her hour is come, and then destined to be 
as terrible. 2^o; Italy is no exception to our general 
argument ; spiritual despotism did breed skepticism, 
she quenched Protffltantism but could not rest<He 
&ith. Superstition and infidelity now divide the 
Peninsula — twin curses — almost making the emanci- 
pation of Italy a de^air. 
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SPAIN. 



Such is the ranntod repose of faith spiritnal despot- 
itm hai sectirod to Italy* Let us now tnni a moment 
and glance at that other country in Enrope, often 
appealed to as a monument of the power of spirtoal 
despotism to save nations from infidelity. Why, it 
may be askcd^ did not Spaut exhibit the same pas- 
sionate iosnrrection against Christianity as the nei^ 
boring peoples of Europe during the eighteenth cen- 
tury t We answer as in case of Italy, for the same 
reason that the blinded see no startling sights ; that 
a man in chains and prison is guilty of no highway 
robbery ; that a corj^so is not troubled with conrul- 
num and fever. Spiritual despotism excluded infide- 
lity as the grave shuts out delirium. Ttie secret of 
this exclusion, the instrument alike of Spanish and 
of Italian orthodoxy is found in one word — ^that word, 
the ultimato logic of spiritual despotism — a word 
m<mi hatcHtil, hideous, accursed in the vocabulary of 
modeni hjHtory — ^tho iNQUwmojf; the panacea for 
hcrony tliat ciircH by killing. It suppressed infiddity 
by Hi^jUm/j tlui Sprjmsh mi/ruL Whenever that mind 
has revived, on the removal of the suffocating pres- 
sure f/f the holy office, unbelief, as in the last age, 
imme^liately sprang up again. In the era of tlie 
French Ilevolution infidelity crossed the Pyrenees 
hi^foro the columns of Napoleon. 
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Tbk temUe cngiiie for ciusliiiig the nmids of 
mdoDB, the inqiiisitioii, was, strange to relate, intio- 
dnoed into Spain bj the heroic and gentle Tsahella 
inUSl. It was piobablj the most frightfial and 
effe^Te instnnnent of intellectoal lepiession ever 
iDTented by man. In the £ist year of its existence, 
in the smgle pioTince <^ Anclalnsia alone, it burned 
two thousand Tictims, in additum to seventeen 
Ihfwwand who sofkied a less severe punishment than 
the stake. '^ AH its action,'' says Tlcknor, '* was in 
SBciecy and in darkness. From the moment wbsa 
the inquisition laid itsgiasp on the object of its sus- 
picions, no voice was heard to isne firxHn its cells. 
O&enthe victim was never after heard o£ Hedis- 
q^eazed from men. Men^s minds were appalled* 
Tmagmation was filled with horror at the idea of s 
powi^ so vast, 80 silent^ so omnipresent, and which 
killed by a blow £rom out an impenetrable gloom. 
Soon its warfiue was turned against the thou^ts of 
men, even more than their external crimes. The 
intellectual and cultivated peculiarly felt the sense of 
personal security m<»e and more shaken Ihej 
resisted <mly to perish.^ 

Ls next step was a tear on hooJsg. TThen the 
Lutheran reform broke out, and seemed to threaten 
Spain, 1521, then fulminated forth tram Rome tAs 
eiiei agaimt J^pamUh thought ; war especially 
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declared against Lutheran books. The Grand Inqni* 
sition immediatelj issoed orders for search and 
seizure of all heretical books. Already, in 1496, the 
inqnisitioiL under Torquemada had burned large 
quantities of Hebrew bibles, and other manuscripts 
at Seville, as Jewish writings. It now claimed the 
right of examining all books and determining what 
xhight be published. In 1526, was published in 
Spain the first Index Mopv/rgatoriAMj with denuncia- 
tion by Philip IL of confiscation and death against 
any person who should sell, or buy, or keep in 
possession, any book prohibited by that index. 
There was now a direct death-grapple with the 
intellectual life of Spain. It was as though the 
horrid instrument of torture, called the " Maiden,'' 
invented and applied by the inquisition to the bodies 
of men, was with the embrace of its arms of steel 
and its dagger-fingers, applied to the Spanish souL 
Such was the infernal pitilessness with which the 
murder of the Spanish mind was prosecuted. The 
contest was terrible, but brief. In ten years, from 
1559 to 1570, Protestanism was smothered in its own 
blood throughout the Spanish peninsula. Minds the 
noblest and loftiest in it, perished, and elements that 
might have saved Spain ages of superstition, and 
irreligion, and shame, were eliminated from the 
Spanish civilization. By a brief of Pope Paul IV., 
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1568, die inquisition was leqnired to proceed offomti 
«B sugpeded permmgj be they bishops, archbishops, 
cardinals, dukes, kings, or emperors; a ]>ower the 
most terrible erer created against progress, in the 
IdslDfj of mankind. The anto da ft, followed at Yal- 
ladidid and elsewhere. ^'Thennmber of Tictimswas 
not large cwnpaied with earlier periods ; seldom more 
tiban twenty being bnmed at once." ^Bat among 
fliese were the leading actire minds of the age." 
^Mesk of learning," says Ticknw, ^were peculiarly 
oibnoxioas to suspicion, since the cause of Protestant- 
ism appealed directly to learning for its support 
Sanchez, the best classical scholar of his time in Spain, 
Louis de Leon, the best Hebrew critic and most elo- 
q[nent preacher, and Miranda, the chief Spanish hislo- 
torian, with other men of letters, were summoned 
befcve the inquisition. No rank or po6iti<»i, or holi- 
ness, or circumstances of life, exempted firom mis- 
trust, if they but showed Ji tendency to inquiry." 
Thus was the deadliest and gufltiest of crimes man 
can commit attempted on Spain, the massacre of its 
intelligence, reason and thought. The great purpose 
of spiritual despotism was in ten years accomplished, 
at least further than in any other Christian country 
before at since. 

The ]>olicy of repression and expulsioii <^religiou8 
fisMnt, was followed up with atrocious ruthlessnesBL 

11* 
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The tiger-appetite of fanatacism roused in the infer- 
nal game, was never allowed to slacken. The expul- 
sion of six hundred thousand Moors, the most peace- 
able and industnons of Spanish subjects, is merely 
one of its waymarks. Spcmiah mcmJiood perished 
under its dreadful pressure. Soon all writers and 
books show marks of utter intellectual subjugation. 
" From the abject title pages and ' dedications,' " says 
Ticknor, " of the authors themselves, through crowds 
of certificates collected from friends, to establish the 
orthodoxy of works as little connected with religion 
as fairy tales, down to the colophon supplicating 
pardon for any unconscious neglect of the authority 
of the Church, or any too free vse of classical 
mytholoffy, we are continually oppressed with pain- 
ful . proofs, how completely the human mind was 
enslaved in Spain." The natural consequences 
ensued. Life and power, with freedom, soon passed 
from the Spanish character. With its loyalty and 
dignity, its earnest faith likewise perished. Spain 
shrivelled and wasted as by a slow plague ; from the 
position of the proudest and noblest nation in Europe, 
threatening the earth with universal empire, she 
sank, almost within a single life of man, to feebleness, 
servility, and almost to utter dissolution. No nation 
in Christendom had fallen from such a height of 
power to such an abyss of degradation. Spiritual 
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despotism had strack her firom her veiy ^^ pride of ^ 
place," down for ever; and applied to her the 
yampire embrace of the inquisition, tiU she lay pros- 
trate, bloodless, faint and dying, her breath of agony 
hushed under a rast fear. Intellectual independence 
and manly fireedom, were cmshed, chained, and 
starved to death. The commonest forms of truth 
were excluded ; the human mind pined and dwarfed 
for want of nourishment. The great sciences, both 
moral and physical, that for a century had been 
illumining and quickening the rest of Europe, were 
unable to force their way through ^^the jealous 
guard, which ecclesiastical and political despotism 
had joined, to keep for ever watching at the gates of 
the Pyrenees." All instruction not approved by the 
Church, was treated as dangerous. At the university 
no elegant learning was fostered, save such as was 
fitted to form scholastic churchmen and faithful 
Catholics. The physical and exact sciences were 
carefully forbidden, except so £eu- as they could be 
taught on the authority of Aristotle. The scholastic 
philosophy continued to be regarded as the hi^est 
form of intellectual culture. Diego de Torres tells 
us, it was by mere accident, after having been five 
years at the university of Salamanca, the first in the 
kingdom, that he learned even the existence of the 
mathematical sciences. The common forms of know- 



'^ 
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ledge, were to an incredible extent kept out of the 
country. On the other hand, errors, follies, absurdi- 
ties, sprang up and abounded* Astroh^y, celestial 
portents, and disastrous influences of comets, were 
universal superstitions in Spain, in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century ; while the system of Coperni- 
cus was forbidden to be taught as contraiy to the 
scriptures ; and the philosophy of Bacon, with all its 
fruits was " unknown." 

Even as late as 1785, Ensenuado as minister of 
State made report to Charles the VJLL, as follows, 
"There is not a prcfessorahvp of pubUo lorn or qf 
eajperimiwUal science^ or of Anatomy or cf Botany 
in the Icmgdom! We have no exact Oeographical 
mcyps of the covMry (in 1785 ! I) or of its provinces, 
nor anybody who can make them, so that we depend 
on France and Holland, and are shamefully ignor- 
ant of the true relations and distances of our own 
towns." So in 1771 Salamanca answered to Charles 
Vli. urging the universities to change their ancient 
habits, and teach the physical and exact sciences, 
" Newton teaches nothing that would make a good 
logician or metaphysician, and Qossendi and Des 
Cartes do not agree so well with revealed truth as 
Aristotle does." 

But enough, we see what the boasted exemption 
of Spain irom infidelity amounted to, and what it has 
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realms of that despotism and the fairest dimes of 
Europe. Standing there we look northward, and lo^ 
a nation bums I monarchy, church, society, sink in 
the mighty conflagration. The fires of ruin are on 
throne, tower and temple. We seem to be looking 
at the opening of the sixth seal of the Bevelation. 
The central scene is a vast mad-house where all the 
maniacs have broken their chains, burst their cells, 
and are burning their prisons ; and the furies of the 
crimes, of a thousand years, from many a red field of 
fight and massacre^-^from Bastiles and holy offices 
and sunless cells gloomy with midnight murder — 
hover over the revel of madness and death, scatter- 
ing phrenzy and flame. " Lo !" says the muse of 
history, "one achievement of spiritual despotism." 
Faith she slew; but Atheism and Anarchy arose 
from its blood, avengers ! Lo their Saturnalia 1 They 
drag herself to the funeral-pyre of her slain^ and 
bum her in the conflagration she has prepared. 

We look southward to the Spanish Peninsula, and 
lo I a land of silence and darkness and the shadow 
of death; "where the light is as 'darkness 1" The 
dead are there. A ghostly terror, like that seen of 
Satan at the gates of Hell, sits alone in the gloom. 
Life, intellect, manhood, strength, honor, together 
with faith, lie in those living tombs at her feet, over 
wiich she keeps ward for ages; brandishing the 
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terrors of the earthly sword and the pangs of eternal 
fire. " Lo," says the historic muse, " Lo, spiritual 
despotism keeping out infidelity from Spain! Het 
victims in their deep sleep ha/ve no fever. There is 
no delirium in the graveP 

We turn to that other land — ^the land of ancient 
story — clime of glory and of strength. We hear 
only a deep respiration as from the dungeon of agesl 
a mighty sigh as from a great people in mortal 
agony 1 We look, and lo, a nation faint and pros- 
trate I with diadem and sceptre and bi*oken sword 
and lyre in the dust beside her; the memories of 
empire and genius on her pale and haughty brow I 
Lo, there she lies, together with her glorious children 
— art, eloquence, philosophy and song, as well as 
faith, gasping under the evei-^tightening folds of spi- 
ritual despotism — ^a Laocoon in the grasp of the 
Python I "Lo" again says the historic muse — "Zo 
qn/rUucd despotism jproteoting Itah/from infidelity J^ 
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CONCLUSION, 

liismii cff THE AMOvaatt. 

Tmn hsre we dMcuned m we lunre been aUe^ in 
fbe conne of cur brief mrrej^ oar jfrapefted fbeme, 
tm IxfiMELvrr or the £io0mim CufftJiT*' We 
luire endesTored to deMTibe cod trace to ite CMMi^ 
that |>ortentoai eclipee of Ibe faith of the wofld; 
hare eomidered tta reUtifnm to the religiooa wan of 
the preTioofi hint/jric period^ the dethronemeDt of the 
TiiihffifmH UlfA and the riM of Mammoniem to the 
mir/mfhmfj in Knr//pean cirilization ; Ha relationa to 
the rerolatioik in phiU^^kyphj, and the emancipatioD 
of rnind in the sixteenth and fterenteenth centorieti, 
and to th^. deKp^/tiimWy political and eeeleftiaatieal, 
over Knroy^fj dnring the «ame period ; and finallf, to 
the f><;<rnliar ymiion of France in KnrffpesLn ciriliza' 
tion and thft fAhmfinU in h^r c^^nfttitntion andhiatory, 
gf;n^rrativft and dlffrwive of infidelity. The gr^^at 
can»^. — thft can.v; of carjgf^sii — r,f the fe-arfnl phenome- 
non we are analyzln^j, we have found to be ruA 
lUf^Hy in any ffrrrn^ Imi Hntcnv al I>j»Poninc; 
wielde^l by monarchy or hierarchy and connDonly 
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bj bothy holding op a Chmch, nuide b j this despot- 
ian imbecQe, Gonnpt and tyrannical, between the 
wchM and Jesus Christ, and thus HjiAAning the faidi 
cf nations. 

In dosing our reyiew of this theme we wish to 
can -attention to one most solemn aspect of it In 
attempting to trace the great defection of ChristeiH 
dom from the CSiristian fidth during the last two 
eeaodmieB, we think we find, ss was indicated in a 
fismer chapto^ their anae* to le ratAer practical 
Ham ^p€eui4Mtinej mare moral thatk intdUctualj less 
tkedcgieal tian eede^iagtie. The religiau* wurreo- 
Uim of nations was jpolitieci and socialj rather than 
midapkyaieal. Their revolt was less from Christian- 
ihf than the Church; or at least was firom Chris- 
tianity lecoMse of the Church. It was less a qoarrel 
with dogma than with li£^ or it was with dogma 
becaiwe of life. So it was th^i : so it k now, and so 
it win be to the end. The world wiUread the liTing 
cpisdes of Christianity, more than eren the written 
word. And its faith wiU be determined by the 
ffYhihitJA fi Chrisdanity may make of itself in the life 
cf individuals, commmiions and commmiities, more 
than in the schoob of philosophy, or the halls of 
fte<dogic debate. And we Tentnre to predict that if 
tibe £uth of the world ever sofiers again a similar 
r, it mU le from similar causes; it win be 
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not on pantheism, materialism, fatalism, pelagian^ 
ism, bnt on some great kobal apostasy ob Pbaotical 
Weong, that primarily at least, it will be shipwreck- 
ed. Christianity then seemed to have allied itself 
with atrocious wrongs in society, to have become the 
champion of old and intolerable abuses and absur- 
dities. And as men could not but distrust a religion 
which seemed to be in conflict with their conscience 
and moral sense, so they were compelled to hate one 
which threw itself across the path of human progress, 
opposed itself to social ameliorations and conspired 
with the oppressors and liberticides of the world. 

Not the least fearful now, amid the signs of the 
times, are the present sooial aspect and aim of infi- 
delity. Its dream and passion in both this country 
and Europe is not more a theologic than a social 
revolution. It rejects Christianity less because of 
the dogmas of the trinity, atonement, predestination, 
them its championship or indulgence of political or 
social wrongs. The human heart indeed may hate a 
religion that curbs its lusts. But until it can mask 
that hatred behind some palpable wrong or absv/rdity^ 
it will be little likely to make much show of its 
hate ; much less make it the nucleus of any exten- 
sive infidel combination or conspiracy. If we would 
utterly discomfit infidelity, we must take from it 
such masks. Christianity must be the great leader 
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aid gaxrdim of r^im, tiie leHgLcn of nudiormfcioo, 
eiuuLcipatioii, azid progress. Ceaeing to be th^ aEie 
draws on terself die inciedoEtj azid wrsth of iisdoii&. 
Coodenmcd by die moral jodgment of TnanfcrTHJ 
wbich dEie has hesrsdf instructed, abe will be rejected 
of them; azid society moTing forward chi a coarse of 
godXesB reform, will find itself embarked oa an end- 
k» cycle of bootless reToIntion, conrnkioa ind 
mfn. 

The ebirf malign inftncEQce, which has dirown die 
^iritaal power in society oq a wrong course and 
]daced it in a wrong poation, is we hare €& repeat- 
ed and cannot nrge too eamesdy, has beei that of 
spLci-liual de^K>ti^m. Tnze, we see infidelity spring 
wpaa society &om maay caoses^ Bat sAe ia seat 
gtwing maTignancy and, to a great ezt^it, oirigin to 
allothasw 

Infidelity go^es npon Enrope widi die bloodied 
of one hmidred and fifty years of religions war&. 
B^who opened that Cenible wound in Gmsteodoml 
S^ritoal despotism. Infidelity arose npon Eorope 
fiom die great philosophic reT(dntLon of modem 
history. Bat what made a rerolotion in icself so 
beneficent and essential to the progress of socieiy^ so 
daiitr ons in its consequences to religions Mtht 
^Mpri-ii^T despotism. Infidelity again^ with the rise 
wni flKendeocy <^ the idea of wealth, dijfoaed itself 
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throngli European civilization. But wliat made the 
ascendency of that idea so £Eital to religions belief? 
And wliat made the golden stream, that ponred on 
« European society, with consequences so happy and so 
brilliant to other interests, so deadly to this ? Spiritual 
despotism. The s^me evil cause we find also affecting 
disastrously the intellect, morals and manners of the 
spiritual order, and of the subject nations* Also^ 
by presenting Christianity with a false aspect as a 
religion of force and cruelty, and fraud, and placing 
it in a false position as an ally of political despotism, 
and social wrongs, it draws on her the incredulity and 
rage of the oppressed millions. "We have found her 
also, by investing the Church with the Nessian.purplb 
of her infallibility, converting it to an eternal conser- 
vator of all the lies, follies, mummeries, sujperstitions 
and crimes of the past ; and obliging it to pass with 
all these before the derision of the ages, an apostie of 
unbelief to all the future. 

Thus as between despotism and liberty, as was first 
started in this discussion, the question of compara- 
tive guilt in the great apostasy of the European 
mind from the Christian faith, admits but of one and 
that an obvious solution. That solution we think 
one of grave import to the two great philosophic 
and ecclesiastic schools, that are contending for the 
possession of modern society, and the modem 
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drarch; irliich schools find their embodiiiie&t md 
lepreeentatioii in Rommism and Protestuiisin, in 
the empntijiTly distinctive imports of these tenna. 
Bomanism is the iQcamatian or oiganizati<m of the 
^inciple of q>iritaal despotianL: This is the central 
wganic principle, to which all its enTironment of 
lites, fimns and orders, is bnt accident €(t incident. 
Of Protestanism on the other hand, in its ulrimaliB 
essence, the life principle is spiiitnal liberty. All 
Tiolations of this principle caUing themsdres br its 
name, are abnses and misnomen. Between Protes- 
tantism and Bomanism, as prtyerly leprpsenring their 
distinctiTe essential principles and difCoent phikso- 
jinc schools, the question of oomparatiTe blame fat 
&e ^eclipse of futh" in the last centoir, admit of 
no h^tancT ; between them as representing differ- 
ent kigfarie parties the q[aestion becomes greatty^ 
changed. Still onr answer thongh not as abeolate^ 
mnst be the same. The guilt of that shipwreck of 
Ae &ith of the world, mnst be laid at the doors of 
that C3mrch, that is the great embodimoit of spiri- 
toal despotism on earth, and claims to be spiritoal 
sovereign of manldnd. To this grave charge she 
must plead nH the bar of Historr and of God. Xor 
may any disposition to merge ^■iffMmti^ antigonisms 
and veil crimes of the past, in an era of nnivusal 
fpoA feeling, avail to silence this frarfal aiiaignment^ 
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or screen her from the just indignatiQa of the hmmm 
race. While toward the men that are in her com- 
mnnion we would deal in all kindness and all charitj, 
and wonld jield to none in love and admiration of 
the pure and noble names connected with it, the 
jnstice of historj, the majesty and sanctitj of tmth, 
and principles that partake of the etemitj and awful- 
ness of Ood, will not allow ns to forget that the 
organic and central principle of thai Church is one 
of the deadliest and most malignant plagues that 
ever broke from the infernal pit to curse our world, 
with that principle the world can have no peace till 
it has driven it back to its own dark den again* The 
earth will be rent and torn till it is cast out With 
any system, any Church, enshrining that principle, 
civih'zation and Christianity must wage perpetual 
war. Such a Church, though it wear the awe of 
Tast agdd ; though the cloud of one thousand years 
veil its mysterious dome ; though saintly faces with- 
out number look on you from painted window and 
pictured ceiling, and stories of heroic and martyr 
piety are lettered and figured all over the marble 
column and frescoed wall ; and music like rift of 
angelic anthem, breathes through its "long-drawn 
aisles and /retted vaults ;" yea, though the names of 
David, and Job, and Isaiah were there, nothing can 
save it Against it all the human race will fight. 
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agunstit allllie true Cbureh on earth; against ifc 
all the angek <^ God. The taotiple of all the miiaeBi 
and the gnces, and Ihe viitnes — let ^iritoal de^o^ 
ism once enter as totelar g^ie^ it beoomes nlti- 
matelj a cage ot all d^dtdCbl cEeatore& That spirit^ 
wheieTer £>mid, we beUeTe to be easentiaUj and 
immortaQT malignant^ hatefiil to man and God ; for- 
bidding with itself aU trace and aU oompromiae; 
rending and tearing the eaithtiU it is cast ont. And 
into whatsoer^ ecclesiastic body it shall eater to 
possess it. we beUeTe that body is destined'to be 
hated of God and of all good and wise men, and 
that the saintsshall war npm it and slay il, and bnm 
it with£re. 

As we doss the discussion <^ our theme, we feel 
that the entire scope of the axgnment we have tra- 
Tersed, the general principles and indnctions daiTed 
from iu and the scenes and jEicts of IdsAory addoiQed, 
aU torn the eye in one direction in awe and &ap« 
Toward one power calling itself of God, ^sitdng in 
the seat of God,*' the mind loob infear of the things 
idiich both lerelation and the philosophy of histoiy 
announce as about to come upon her. Long »nce 
ftom bloody and woeful ag» went up against her a 
dond of accusation to the throne of God, erring ont^ 
^How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not 
arenge our blood on them thatdwdl on thft eaxtk^ 
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Bat now we hear another voice - added to those 
under the altar — a cry from the darkened million 
in the deeps below her stupendous cathedrala — a 
blinded Agonistes groping in agony of reyenge 
and despair ^^for the pillars," and exclaiming, 
"Strengthen me, I pray Thee, this once, O Qod, that 
I may be avenged for my two eyes." Indeed that 
power must stand arraigned at the bar of history, of 
the crime of almost quenching the spiritual vision of 
a century, and that century one of the most powerful 
and brilliant in human annals. When we look at 
these thickening accusations of history against that 
power, giving up so many ages, and believe a Grod 
of history, though long He hideth Himself, still 
dwelleth on high, terror takes hold of us. Already 
there seems to us a fearful convergency of signs in 
the aspect of the times, and in the Book of God, look- 
ing toward her ; that a day tempestuous with the 
long-stayed anger of God and the indignation of the 
human race, hastens. And when it bums on her 
proud structures, amid all her names of blasphemy 
that shall be made to kindle and to stand out upon 
her in letters of fire to the scorn and hate of Earth 
and Heaven, not least amid title of arraignment and 
sentence on her brow, shall flame out, Mother of 

iNFIDELnr. 

THE END. 
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